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Steamship Historical Society Of Americ 
STEAMBOAT BILL 


A publication relating primarily to North American steam and other power vessels, past an 
present, and issued to promote and coordinate the activities of historians and collectors bj 
the Steamship Historical Society of America, Inc. The success of Steamboat Bill depends 0} 
sustained cooperation of SSHSA members, and material for possible publication is welcomed 
Though no responsibility for unsolicited manuscripts can be accepted, care will be taken t 
ensure their safe return if requested. Opinions expressed by authors are not necessaril 
those of the editors. Subscription to Steamboat Bill is by membership in the Society (se 
the inside back cover). Active membership four dollars. Single copies one dollar. 


: 
Editor in Chief: Edward O. Clark, Box 52, Chalfont, Pennsylvania* 
Editors: C. Bradford Mitchell, 7019 Shore Road Brooklyn 9, New York 
Donald C. Ringwald, 93 West O'Reilly Street, Kingston, New York 
Victor E. Scrivens, 565 First Street, Westfield, New Jersey 


Associate Editors: Jay Allen (Founder) 2 Saffer Court, Urbana, . 
R. Loren Graham(Photo Editor), 108 Farragut Road, Swampscott, Massachusetts 
Edwin A. Patt (Circulation), 53 Annawamscutt Road, West Barrington, R.I 
Robert W. Shepherd, Oldfield House, Como, Quebec, Cana 
Frederick Way, Jr., 121 River Avenue, Sewickley, Pennsylvani 
James T, Wilson (Indexing), 414 Pelton Avenue, Staten Island 10, New Yor! 

*Indicates the production editor in charge of the present issue. ; 


Number 70 Summer 1959 Volume XVI, Number 
Pil ; H In honor of our new State, we have made this issue predominately, but not ex- 
_ FHO ouse clusively, a West Coast and Alaskan one, with accent on the latter. Our cover 
photos represent the two types of steam navigation in Alaska: river and coastal. Some oj 
the feature articles do likewise, and in addition there are several items that show thai 
Alaskan navigation was far from beinga home-grown affair, and was instead a sometimes crudi 
grafting-on of influences from the first forty-eight States, and Canada and Europe as well, 
We intend to have similar special issues in the future: The next to appear will con 
cern the fiftieth State, Hawaii, and will make up the Winter issue. Without further ado, wi 
introduce our West Coast editor, who begins an outline of Alaska's steam navigation story: | 


FORTY-NINTH STAR : 
By Robert W. Parkinson 


Since 1818, on the Fourth of July fol- 
lowing the admission of a new State, a new 
star has been added to the Flag. This year, 
for the first time in 47 years, a new star 
will be added, for the State of Alaska, ad- 
mitted January 3. 

The history of Alaska has been primarily 
a maritimeone, Her marine heritage has roots 
in many other states, Canadian provinces and 
other countries as well. Steamboat Bill sal- 
utes the new State with accounts of some of 
the steam vessels that have played more or 
less active roles in this history. 

There were 17 stars in the Flag when 
Fulton's NORTH RIVER STEAMBOAT made her fam- 
ous trip in 1807, and there were 24 when the 
first steamer appeared on the Northwest Coast. 

The first steamer in Alaskan waters was 
BEAVER, the pioneer steamer in the Pacific 1835, goin by way of Cape Horn and Hawaii! 
Northwest. She left England under sail in Continued on page 57 


HERMAN poses at Koserefski Landing on the 
Yukon, October 11, 1901. | 
--San Francisco Maritime Museum photo. 
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“PRINCESS KATHLEEN goes down off Point Lena. 
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IN ALASKAN WATERS: 
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—-From LIFE, September 22, 1952 


THREB PRINCESSES ARE LOST 


f By W. Kaye Lamb 


t 
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Ashort stretch of narrow Alaskan waters, 
Hnsisting of the northern end of Stephens 
issage and the first few miles of the Lynn 
final, holds grim memories for the Canadian 
mcific Railway's PRINCESS fleet. The scenery 
nereabouts is magnificent, but sudden shifts 
° wind and weather can make navigation per- 
Lous 5 and in those waters have occurred all 
oree of the major disasters suffered by the 
\INCESSes during the 58 years they have been 
rving the Pacific Coast. 

The Canadian Pacific entered the coastal 
rade in January 1901 by purchasing the old- 
utablished Canadian Pacific Navigation Com- 
any. In spite of its name, the "CPN", as 
was usually called, had no _ connection 
ith the Railway. It was owned in part by 
ne Hudson's Bay Company, and through it 
ould trace its ancestry back to the famous 
JAVER, the first steamer onthe North Pacific. 
The fleet taken over by the CPR from 
e CPN consisted of 14 ships. Queen of this 
leet was ISLANDER, built on the Clyde in 
388. A steel, twin-screw steamer witha 
ength of 240 feet and a gross tonnage of 
495, she was the finest ship yet built for 
ne British Columbia coastal trade. Apart 
rom the fate that overwhelmed her, she is 
istorically interesting because many of the 
RINCESSes of later years represented devel- 
pments from her design. 

ISLANDER was intended to provide a fast 


| 
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service between Vancouver, terminus of the 
recently completed Canadian Pacific Railway, 
and Victoria, on Vancouver Island. When the 
Klondike gold rush began in 1897 she was di- 
verted to the highly lucrative Skagway run, 
and when the Canadian Pacific Railway took 
her over she was undergoing an extensive 
refit, with the Alaska tourist trade in mind. 

Sailing homeward on one of her regular 
voyages, ISLANDER left Skagway on the even— 
ing of August 14, 1901. By 2 o'clock the 
next morning she was in Stephens Passage, 
nearing Tantallon Point, on Douglas Island. 
Her commander, Captain H.R.Foote, had turned 
in; Chief Officer G. C. LeBlanc was on the 
bridge. There was a good deal of ice about, 
but for some reason LeBlanc did not reduce 
speed. About 2:15 the ship suddenly struck 
a low-lying iceberg. The impact was suffi- 
cient to strainthe ship's wooden superstruc— 
ture and jam stateroom doors, buton the bridge 
it does not seem to have been alarming. LeBlanc 
stated afterwards that he had known the ves-— 
sel to be jarred more severely by striking 
drifting logs. This no doubt explains why 
both he and Capt. Foote, who hurried on deck, 
seem to have taken some time to realize that 
the ISLANDER had suffered a mortal blow. But 
such was the case, and the evidence shows 
that within six minutes she would no longer 
answer her helm: after those few brief mo— 
ments she was already so far down by the bow 
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that her rudder had been lifted clear of the 
water. 

Fear and confusion swept through the 
sinking ship as the swiftly increasing slant 


of her decks made it clear that she was 
foundering. The lifeboats could have carried 
everyone, but some of the passengers and crew 
were roused from sleep too late to reach 
them. Estimates of the time ISLANDER remained 
afloat naturally varied, but it seems clear 
that she plunged to the bottom within 18 or 
20 minutes of the collision. 

There was no wireless in those days. 
First news of the disaster reached Treadwell, 
Alaska, about 8.30 a.m. on the 15th, when a 
party of survivors, headed by Chief Ingineer 
Brownlee, walked up the beach. Two tugs in 
the harbor immediately raised steam and set 
off tothe rescue. According to the Purser's 
records there had been 172 persons aboard 
the ISLANDER — 109 passengers and a crew of 
63. Of these 40 were never accounted for. 
Captain Foote was among those who went 
down with the ship. 

The later history of the ship is inter- 
esting. It was known that many of the pas— 
sengers, bound for the outside world from 
the Klondike goldfields, had shipments of 
gold with them. As the years slipped by, 
legend added generously to this treasure 
hoard, and rumors flew about that it totalled 
as much as $3,000,000. As a result, numer- 
ous plans were made to reach the wreck and 
recover the gold. In 1904 one expedition 
succeeded in finding the hull, which lay in 
365 feet of water; but 30 years were to pass 
before it was brought to the surface. This 
was finally accomplished in 1934, when the 
remains of ISLANDER were beached on Admiralty 
- Island, The venture was an engineering 
triumph, but a financial failure. The value 
of the gold recovered is said to have been 
no more than $40,000. The hulk then lay a- 
bandoned for another 18 years, until 1952, 
when it was bought by a Seattle salvage firm 
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Wreck of the ISLANDER 
on the beach after © 
salvage operations 
had brought her ashore © 
on Admiralty Island, © 


—Author's collection 


and cut up for sale as scrap metal. | 

Seventeen years after the loss of ISLAND-- 
ER the Canadian Pacific suffered a second andi 
much more grievous disaster. The victim was: 
PRINCESS SOPHIA, built on the Clyde for thes 
Skagway service in 1912. Her length was 2455 
feet and her gross tonnage 2320. Though nog 
beauty, she was comfortably fitted and wass 
popular on the Alaska run. On her last voy-- 
age she left Skagway on October 23, 1918,, 
crowded to her utmost capacity, and carrying: 
268 passengers anda crew of 65. Snow andi 
ice had already come to Skagway, and many of: 
those aboard were bound "outside" from the: 
Yukon, before winter came in earnest. 

At 10.00 p.m. SOPHIA backed out into: 
the night from the Skagway pier and headed: 
down the Lynn Canal. The weather soon thick— 
ened, and in the early hours of the morning 
she encountered a snowstorm that reduced vis-: 
ibility to nil. About 3.00 a.m., she struck: 
Vanderbilt Reef, and impaled herself on its: 
jagged surface, 

Not one of the 343 souls on board was: 
to survive the stranding, but a few wrote 
letters that were recovered later, and which: 
give a glimpse of what happened at the times 
of the accident. One passenger wrote: "Wes 
struck the reef ina blinding snowstorm, A! 
number of passengers were thrown out of theirt 
berths and a great excitement prevailed. Boats: 
were made ready to lower when information wast 
received that the boat was not taking water.. 
The passengers became quiet. Owing to the 
storm the boats werenot lowered. This morn-> 
ing we are surrounded by a number of small| 
boats, but it is too rough to transfer the! 
passengers." 

Meanwhile, at 9,11 a.m., Captain L. P.| 
Locke, a veteran commander in the pet 
fleet, had wirelessed news of his plight to 
the Canadian Pacific. He reported that his 
ship was not leaking, and it is clear shad 
he was convinced that she was in no immedi- 
ate danger. On this first morning fishing 
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lats and other small craft might have been 
‘le to take off at least some of the pas— 
‘ngers, but Locke was confident that they 
ire safer on the SOPHIA. 

_ As the day wore on the weather got worse, 
d the plight of SOPHIA became more and 
re serious. At low tide much of her hull 
-d been almost high and dry; as the water 
ise again she began to pound heavily. For 
ny hours the staunchly—built PRINCESS stood 
e terrible test magnificently; at dawn on 
(tober 25, Captain Locke could still report 
at in spite of the heavy damage to her 
jttom she was not making water. 

_ Lateronthe fateful 25th of October the 
le increased to hurricane force and the small 
paft that hovered near the SOPHIA were forced 
» take shelter. What happened thereafter 
>»; inthe words of the official report on the 
fsaster, “entirely a matter of conjecture." 
"ailable evidence suggests strongly that a 
mmbination of tides and high winds caused 
h influx of water into the narrow Lynn Canal 
iat was sufficient to raise the surface to 
i abnormal level. In any event, at 5.00 p.m. 
1e SOPHIA sent out a desparate call for 
plp, stating that she was being driven a- 
toss the reef. Half an hour later came the 
-nal message, and the news that she was 
pundering. 

| In weather so wild, it was impossible 
f launch a lifeboat and few could survive 
png in the ice cold water. There is reason 
Db believe that two men did succeed in reach- 
ag shore, but both quickly perished of ex- 
sure. The only living creature that sur- 
lived the disaster was an English setter that 
ned up at Tee Harbor, smeared with fuel 
il, two days after the sinking. 

Nearly 34 years passed before the fleet 
mffered its third casualty, and when it 
ame it was of quite a different kind. No 
lives were lost, but PRINCESS KATHLEEN, one 
the finest ships ever built for the fleet, 
came a total loss. 
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VANDERBILT REEF 
Qc. 25, 1918 


$.S. PRINCESS KATHLEEN 
Bale NBN Sect eo Dole cas 
Point LENA 


DOUGLAS 
ISLAND 


SS. /SLANDER 
AUG./5,/901 


Built on the Clyde in 1925, she and her 
sister, PRINCESS MARGUERITE, were designed 
for the fast triangle service between Van- 
couver, Victoria and Seattle. The KATHLEEN 
had a lengthof 350.1 feet, her gross tonnage 
was 5908, and her service speed 22 knots. 
For sixteen seasons she served on the tri- 
angle run; then, in 1941, she and the MAR- 
GUERITE were requisitioned and sent to the 
Mediterranean on war service. There PRIN- 
CESS MARGUERITE was torpedoed and sunk in 
August 1942; but the KATHLEEN survived and 
steamed some 250,000 miles as a troopship. 
Released at last, she was brought back to 
Victoria. A thorough survey showed that her 
hull and machinery were virtually as good as 
new. As two new PRINCESSes were under con—- 
struction for the triangle service, it was 
decided to refit the KATHLEEN for de luxe 
cruises to Alaska. No expense was spared, 
and she rejoined the fleet in 1947, more at- 
tractive and luxurious than ever. 

Just before midnight on September 6, 


PRINCESS SOPHIA ashore 
on Vanderbilt Reef: a 
remarkable picture taken 
shortly before she was 
blown off the reef with 
the loss of all aboard. 


—Photo B. C. Archives 
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1952, PRINCESS KATHLEEN sailed from Juneau, 
bound for Skagway. She was in no hurry, and 
went quietly on her way at 10 knots. Captain 
G. 0. Hughes left the bridge and turned the 
ship over to Chief Officer C. W. Savage. One 
by one the familiar landmarks slipped by: at 
2.31 am. she was abeam the light on Portland 
Island, at 2.43 a.m. she was opposite the 
light on Shelter Island. Moments later it 
seemed to the Chief Officer that she was 
getting too close to land on the port (Shel- 
ter Island) side. Turning to the quarter— 
master at the wheel, he said, "Starboard" — 
then suffered a lapse of memory that has never 
been explained. He intended to steady the 
ship when her heading had altered a quarter— 
point, but he failed to do so. Nordidhe 
notice that she was steadily swinging to 
starboard. The look-out reported land on 
the starboard bow, and later, land ahead, 
but Savage seems not to have understood, E 
ventually the quartermaster spoke to hin, 
but by that time it was too late. As the 
report of the official investigation notes, 
the PRINCESS, "swinging all the time to star- 
board, crossed the channel" and at 2.58 a.m. 
"crashed upon a rocky ledge at Point Lena, 
her bow wedged in the rocks, her stern in 
deep water." 

Apart from damage to the bow, the KATH- 
LEEN's hull was sound, and she was in no in- 
mediate danger. Later, however, Captain 
Hunter made the agonizing discovery that in 
spite of this his ship was doomed. No tugs 
were available, and her bow was heldso firmly 
that she was unable to back off into deep 
water. She had gone ashore just before the 
peak of a high tide; as the water dropped, 
her stern dropped with it, to a dangerous 
angle. A moderate gale sprang up. The Cap— 
tain set about landing the 307 passengers; 
by 9.00 a.m. all were safely ashore. "Soon 
after," the official report records, "the 
ship's condition on the falling tide began 
to deteriorate rapidly, the bow remaining 
high on the rocks, the stern sinking lower 
and lower; water began to findits way through 
openings on deck and the pumps could no longer 
control the intake. 

At 11.30 a.m. the ship filled and the 
Master ordered her abandoned. Two hours 
later the weight of the water in the vessel's 
after part dragged her bow off the rocks and 
she sank, stern first, in130 feet of water." 

Dozens of cameras recorded the last hours 
of the PRINCESS; the photographs of her are 
almost as spectacular as those of the sinking 
ANDREA DORIA. And both share the special 
bitterness ofa disaster that might so easily 
have been avoided. No wonder the commission— 
ers who investigated the tragedy concluded 
their report by expressing "sympathy for the 
Company over the loss of this fine vessel." 

Our next special issue will feature Ha- 
waii. Contributions of suitable material will 
be welcomed, Deadline: November 1, 1959. 
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THE WEEHAWKEN AND WEST SHORE FERRIES 
By Harry Cotterell, Jr. 


On Monday, March 23, 1959, the New Yor! 
Central Railroad once more brought into pla 
the famous slogan attributed toa Vanderbilt 
"The public be damned!" Upon issuance of @ 
ruling by U S Supreme Court Justice Willi 
Brennan, the company immediately issued 
press releases announcing that at the clos 
of business the very next day, both the Wes 
Shore and the Weehawken Ferries would 
discontinued. 

As told elsewhere inthis issue, sever 
SSHSA members were aboard the big STONY PO 
onthe final trip of the West Shore, and some 
also rode WEEHAWKEN on the last crossing od 
the Weehawken Ferry. These members' in- 
quiries have prompted an outline history of 
the operations. . 

Exact date of the commencement of the 
ferries during Colonial times is not known, 
however it is recorded that in 1742 Samuelh 
Bayard (then owner of all of Weehawken) and 
Francis Kouwenhoven jointly petitioned the 
Governor and the CouncilofNew York "for 4 
ferry to Weehawk",. Prior to the establish- 
ment of the Hoboken Ferry in 1775, this was 
the only regular means of crossing the Hud-l 
son between New York and northeastern New 
Jersey. Diversion of much patronage to th | 
Hoboken Ferry, which had adopted steam, causets 
the abandonment of the Weehawken route in 1834, 

The death of this route was not to be 
permanent. A groupofnine men went to Tren 
ton, N. J., on March 25, 1852, and obtained 
a charter for the Weehawken Ferry Company. 
Capitalized at $500,000, it was to establish 
a ferry "between some suitable point or points 
in the city of New York andnorth of Dea's 
Point in the county of Hudson." Among thei 
incorporators were Judge Francis Price ant 
Dudley S. Gregory, who had been the firs’ 
mayor of Jersey City. Unlike the charte 
issued by New York State, New Jersey did no% 
grant exclusive privileges fora ferry monop+ 
oly, but instead made it unlawful for any 
vessel to touch at the landing places, excep” 
in case of distress. 

As with the enterprise of Fulton, somt 
wet-blanket comment had to be made publicly. 
An editorial appeared in the New York Eveninii 
Press of April 6th asking, "Where is thw 
patronage to come from — to offset the pro-! 
posed outlay of half a million dollars? Onli 
inhabitants at Weehawken just now are somd 
oak and elm trees." 

The same men on the same day charteret 
a Ramapo & Weehawken Plank Road Co. to buil 
a toll-road between the places named. | 
prospectus put out jointly by the two firm: 
extolled the virtues of Weehawken and concludes 
with: "Agricultural and manufacturing product 
in great quantities, will be annually con 
veyed over this ferry, as well as many thou 
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sands of cattle destined to the city market." 
(Readers should note this last item.) 

Stock subscription books were to be 
opened for three days commencing May 9, 1853. 
There was no rush of investors. A supple- 
mental New Jersey law passed in 1857 permit- 
ted the ferry to begin operations when but 
$40,000 capital stock had been subscribed. 
Quite a step down from half a million! 

The Weehawken Ferry was at last revived 
on New Year's Day, 1859, a very rainy Satur- 
day, the course being between West 42nd St., 
New York, and Slough's Meadow on the ‘Jersey 
side (see map). The fleet consisted of two 
second-hand double-enders, ABBIE 1819 and 
LYDIA 14938, bought from the Union Ferry Com- 
pany of Brooklyn. It was planned to rename 
them HACKENSACK and WEEHAWKEN, respectively, 
but because of a federal law restricting the 
name-changing of vessels, they continued to 
bear their original names. 

In February, 1867, a New York state 
legislative committee conducted a probe of 
the many ferry lines then serving New York 
City. When it took up the Weehawken Ferry, 
mudslinging was indulged in by patrons and 
management alike. Otto Kohler, who owned a 
brewery at Weehawken, complained of an ir- 
regular schedule being run with one boat, 
LYDIA, whose cabins were occupied by pigs and 
sheep. ABBIE was unserviceable. 

President N. Dole replied that there was 
still plenty of room left for what foot pas— 
sengers there were. He added the thought 
that since LYDIA's engineer had defeated Mr. 
Kohler in being elected a town father, quite 
possibly the caustic criticism had been born 
of the bitterness of his defeat. 

Another inquiry into the Weehawken Fer— 
ry took place at New York in 1870. The Com- 
mittee on Commerce and Navigation heard the 
testimony of 23 witnesses thats: management 
was imperfect; one boat (again LYDIA) was 
maintaining an unpredictable schedule; the 
ferryhouses and the boat were in filthy con- 
dition. It was said that cattle dung was so 
deep on the boat's deck that no flooring was 
to be seen and that, as a safety measure, 
passengers carried sticks to defend themselves 
fromthe heavy droves of animals being handled 
on the hoof. 

While Dole struggled to keep his busi- 
ness going, a unique "coincidence" occurred. 
Chapter 906, New York State Session Laws for 
1871, and Chapter 290, New Jersey Special 
Laws of 1871, which were nearly identical 
in wording, provided for the formation of The 
Weehawken Transportation Co. Incorporated by 
C. A. Wortendyke(president of the New Jersey 
Midland Railway) and associates, it was to 
establish a ferry between New York and Wee— 


hawken, and to charge tolls not exceeding 
those "now taken at the present Weehawken 
Ferry". 


To clarify this account it is necessary 
to intersperse railroad with ferry history. 
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OSWEGO in the days of white deck—housing and 
big flags, and with a strong tail wind to 
help her along. --McRoberts collection. 


The Midland was one of several railroads in- 
volved inan attempt to link the smaller cities 
of central New York with both Lake Ontario 
and the Atlantic Seaboard. Rather than to 
share the oft-—crowled facilities of other 
roads at New York harbor, and since practi- 
cally all waterfront property south of Wee- 
hawken Creek was already occupied, the direc— 
tors decided to acquire Slough's meadow for 
a terminal site and to dig a long tunnel or 
cut through the Palisade Ridge to reach it. 

Meanwhile the NJM purchased ROSLYN from 
the Union Ferry Company of Brooklyn, and also 
gave an order to Lawrence & Foulkes to build 
a new double-ender, which was launched May 2, 
1872, at Greenpoint, Long Island, and given 
the name MIDLAND. 

Apparently the old Weehawken Ferry Com-— 
pany quit, for we find LYDIA abandoned in 
1872 (Lytle List) and ABBIE migrating to the 
Albany & Bath Ferry. 

The Weehawken Transportation Company 
changed its name to The Midland Terminal & 
Ferry Company on March 9, 1873, and also re- 
ceived authority to acquire waterfront lands, 
build piers, and lay connecting tracks to 
the NJM and its affiliates. On November 15, 
1873, MT&F took over ROSLYN and MIDLAND, as 
well as the two ferry terminals and a lease- 
hold from the New Jersey Midland. 

During the spring of 1875 the Midland 
group went into receivership and all con- 
struction ceased. Various creditors obtained 
judgements against the system's component 
parts, threatening the continuance of the 
ferry. A court injunction issued July 12, 
1875, forbad the New York County Sheriff to 
meddle with or sell MIDLAND or ROSLYN. 

Six years were required to unravel the 
Midland peor s financial mess, which in- 
cluded a 23~million mortgage obtained by the 
MT&F from "Old Tilden's Barrel" (Samuel J. 
Tilden, later governor of New York). 

The Midland was sold by the courts 
piecemeal fashion during 1879-80. A long 
segment extending from Oswego down to Middle- 
town, N.Y., became the New York, Ontario & 
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Western Ry. Two portions, the Jersey City & 
Albany, and the North River Ry, were acquired 
by George Pullman of sleeping car fame. Hey 
intended to give Vanderbilt's New York Cen-- 
tral & Hudson River RR competition by COM=) 
pletinga closely parallel line from New York] 
harbor to Lake Erie. For this purpose hei 
formeda New York, West Shore & Buffalo Rail- 
way Company. 

Midland Terminal & Ferry emerged in 183 
as The Open Cut & General Storehouse Cong) 
which was promptly renamed West Shore & i 
tario Terminal Co. by reasonof the fact tha 
both the NYWS&B and NYO&W were co-guaranteers; 
of a ten-million—-dollar mortgage obtained, 
from Central Trust Co. of New York. A long-- 
term joint agreement was made with the WS&0™ 
by the two lines regarding use of terminal] 
facilities at Weehawken, New York, and Brook- 
lyn. The prorating of rentals was to be ar-- 
bitrated by the president of the Pennsyl-- 
vania Railroad! | 

Prior to this agreement the NYO&W hadi 
itself ordered four sidewheel double—enderss 
from Ward, Stanton & Co. at Newburgh, N. Y.| 
Named NEWBURGH, KINGSTON, ALBANY and OSWEGO, | 
they were iron-hulled sisters of 1053 grossi 
tons. Motive power consisted of a beam en-~ 
gine with Hayward's patent cut-off. Cabins 
interiors were Queen Anne style with stained 
glass transoms over each window. Upon com-- 
pletion, each boat was swapped with thes 
NYWS&B for a locomotive. As a result thesex 
vessels did not become the property of thes 
West Shore & Ontario Terminal Co. | 

The tunnel was holed through in Septem 
ber of '83. Just outside its eastern entrance 
a large passenger terminal was built, from 
which the Weehawken Ferry began making trips 
on January Ist, 1884. The first scheduled 
train arrived one day in mid-May. 

A rate war for ex-lakeandup-state traf— 
fic brought receiverships to both the NYO&Wi 
and NYWS&B, Perusal of an 1100—page, 2 vol- 
ume set of "Proceedings" before the New York 
Supreme Court sitting at Newburgh the latter 
half of 1884 revealed the complicated details 
of this second bad mess. 

Who was the winner? Tycoon Chauncey M., 
Depew. In July, 1885, he organized a new 
West Shore RR Co. to take over the entire: 
NYWS&B and the WS&OT under foreclosure. As: 
president of the NYC&HR, he engineered a 475-- 
year lease of the West Shore to the Central,, 
expiring in 2361! 

Just prior to the foreclosure, the NUS: 
&B opened (Sunday, June 21, 1885) a new 
water route between Wectayien and downtown 
Manhattan, landing at Jay Street, which b 
came known as the West Shore Ferry. Routin 
of trains to Jersey City via the old JC&A, 
Marion Jct. and Pennsylvania Railroad was 
discontinued. 

Instead of continuing asa competitor sl 
the Central, the West Shore gradually becam 
a relief line. For years now all inter—line 
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| Weehawken terminal in the days of the Palisade RR trestle. 


ariffs to which the NYC is a party have con- 
zined an alternate routing clause permitting 
ae sending of freight via the WS, either as 


atermediate or deliverying carrier, 
nough the shipper specified "NYC" 
ill of lading. 

However, the West Shore, as did all the 
ines radiating from New York, cultivated 
uburban passenger business to such a degree 
hat some third and fourth track had to be 
nstalled, andthe ferryboat fleet eventually 
rew to nine. 

A second line began feeding traffic to 
be ferries at Weehawken in 1892. This was 
|steam road which began ona high steel 
restle 148 feet above the ferryhouse (three 
levators carried people up and down), entered 
short tunnel into the Palisade's face, e- 
erged in a little declevity and then turned 
orth along the top to Guttenburg race-track. 
s the Palisade RR it was extended to Coytes- 
ille and electrified three years later. It 
ubsequently became a part of the sprawling 
ublic Service trolley system, and later the 
restle was replaced by roadside tracks down 
othe ferry, shared by other streetcar lines. 

The history of the ferries since the ad- 
ent of NYC control has not been colorful, 
ither dramatically or financially, and is 
ere given briefly: The 42nd Street ferry- 
ouse was badly damaged twice by fire, first 
n January 24, 1886, and again March 16, 1930. 
he original Weehawken ‘house burned November 
,» 1886, "loss about a thousand dollars". 
he downtown terminal was moved in 1893 to 
ranklin Street and afterwards to Cortland. 
n November, 1902, marine shops were estab- 
ished at West New York and the original ter— 
inus on the Jersey side was moved about a 
alf-mile north to them. The old ferry then 
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ALBANY of 1883 in the slip.* 


became known as the West New York Ferry. Two 
more sidewheelers had been added and the 
color scheme of the fleet changed from white 
to pea green. 

The West Shore was the last railroad- 
operated ferry on the North River to adopt 
the screw-propeller, their first being WEST 
POINT, launched November 10, 1900. Eight 
others followedina quarter-century, all de- 
signed by Mr. J. W. Millard. ALBANY, com 
pleted in 1925, had the last engine built by 
Fletcher, builder's number 303. 

Early in 1922, the West New York Ferry, 
which had no train or trolley connection on 
the Jersey end, was discontinued. This per-— 
mitted increasing the frequency of trips on 
the Weehawken Ferry, where both passenger and 
vehicular patronage was very much on the in- 
crease. The next year the WS permitted the 
mayor and sundry town officials of Weehawken 
to issue "expedite" passes to certain people. 
This irked the other less fortunate motor— 
ists who often had to wait in line for hours 
to cross back into the city, especially on 
Sunday evenings. 

Despite the very busy waterway on which 
these routes operated, no boat was ever lost 
from any cause whileinrevenue service. The 
double-decker CATSKILL was lost in a fog once 
but luckily for the passengers, crew, and the 
West Shore, the story has a happy ending. 

Trouble began just as soon as the ferry-— 
boat left Weehawken at 6.50a.m., January 27, 
1944. She swung her blunt nose downstream, 
narrowly missing an inbound ocean liner that 
was moving cautiously upriver. CATSKILL 
steamedon like the proverbial ship of state. 
Her sixty passengers wondered if the promised 


*Photo courtesy of Hoboken Public Library. 
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STONY POINT, which made the final run out of 
Cortland St. March 24, is show here nearing 
Weehawken March 8, 1947. —Author's photo. 


landing, CortlandSt., would ever be reached. 
After a long while the dim outline of a pier 
and alsoatug became visible. The ferryboat 
captain asked, by megaphone, for bearings. 

"Pier 7, East River," came the reply. 
The wheelsman "changed ends" and CATSKILL 
started back. She had not gone far when she 
shivered her timbers and churned up lots of 
dirty water. Mud flat! Passengers peered 
through the fog and made out the ramparts of 
Governor's Island. Wrong again! 

CATSKILL worked her own way off the mud 
and tried again. Next thing, "Wham!" a tug 
had run under the guard, sheering off some 
of the braces and scupper pipes. Nobody was 
injured, sothe groping was resumed, At last, 
at 8.51, CATSKILL confidently eased into the 
slip at Cortland Street. Then it was dis— 
covered that she was in the slip backwards 
and the few autos on board would have to be 
backed off! Only cost to the commuters for 
this unexpected 2 hour and 1 minute "cruise" 
might have been the loss of pay for those 
who were hourly-rated. 

nas same vessel burned up while in dry- 

x * *% 
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dock at Jersey City July 25, 1952, and was 
never rebuilt. 

There have been some odd happenings. 
On Saturday, August 30, 1895, a young cyclone 
blewthe stack off CHESTER W. CHAPIN and lifted 


one lifeboat out of its cradle (something sim- 


ilar recently happened to ROCHESTER, as re- 
ported inSB,xv:105, -ed.). Italso dispersed 


a Cornell tow being madeup off Weehawken and 


sent an ice barge crashing into NEWBURGH, 
which was coming upriver. 

Midtown Manhattan commuters were incon- 
venienced on Sept. 30, 1932, when both float 
bridges at 42nd St. became disabled. One had 
been rammed hard and damaged. The hoisting 
cables on the other snapped and dropped it on 
WEEHAWKEN, pinning her fast in the slip for 
six hours. 

Peak year on the passenger traffic 
graph for the West Shore and the Weehawken 
Ferries was 1927, the year the Holland Tun- 
nel opened. The combined total was over 27 
million passengers. Annually 
save 1934, business declined. InApril, 19373 
service on the long West Shore Ferry was re- 
duced to week-day rush hour only. Other e- 
conomies were effected but could not prevent 
red ink from becoming the regular color used 
for keeping the profit sheets. 

On December 15, 1954, the WS filed an 
application with the ICC asking that it be 


since then, — 


allowed to discontinue both ferry routes. 
At the many hearings and court cases which 


followed, the parent NYC's "Manager of Pas— 
senger Research" extolled the pleasure and 
convenience of riding busses serving the same 
area, The ever—highway-minded Port authority, 
through its "Transportation Economist", con= 
curred in the Central's line of reasoning. 
Final result: the complete abandonment as 
per the opening paregraph of this article. 


*% % * * * * 
Key to Fleet List: Following the name is the official number, then date of build, dates in 


fleet, andrig(s-single deck,d—double deck; w-wood hull ,i-iron,s-steel; 


p-paddle, s-screw). 


Then place of build and builder, and disposition (to whom sold, etc.). 


ROSLYN 21440 1860 1873-1888 s.w.ep. New York, bldr unknown. Conv. to derrick barge. 

MIDLAND 90729 1872 1873-1903 s.w.ep. Greenpoint, Lawrence & Foulkes, Thames Ferry Co. 
ALBANY 106246 1883 1883-1917 s.i.p. Newburgh, Ward Stanton & Co. Carteret Ferry Co. 
NEWBURGH 130262 1883 1883-1911 s.i.p. Newburgh, Ward Stanton & Co. Pavonia Ferry Co. 
KINGSTON 14420 1883 1883-1917 s.i.p. Newburgh, Ward Stanton & Co. Chesapeake Ferry Co. 
OSWEGO 130644 1883 1883-1911 s.i.p. Newburgh, Ward Stanton & Co. Pavonia Ferry Co. 

Renamed PASSAIC, 1917. 
CHESTER W. 126456 1875 1881-1901 s.w.p. Kingston, J&J McCausland. From Boston & Albany RR. 
/CHAPIN Sold to Staten Island Railway. 

BUFFALO 3704 1897 1897-1925 s.s.p. Wilmington, H&H, Chesapeake Fry Co. b CHESAPEAKE, 
WEST POINT 81737 1900 1900-1941 d.s.s. Newburgh, T.S.Marvel & Co. Norfolk County Ferries. 
SYRACUSE 117261 1903 1903-1959 d.s.s. Newburgh, T.S.Marvel & Co. Mowbray Tug & Barge Sales 
ROCHESTER 202712 1905 1905-1959 d.s.s. Newburgh, T.S.Marvel & Co. be _ Ws /Co. 
UTICA 207842 1910 1910-1959 d.s.s. Newburgh, T.S.Marvel & Co. Uy u " oe 
NIAGARA 210464 1912 1912-1959 d.s.s. Newburgh, T.S.Marvel & Co. WW Ws be eee 
WEEHAWKEN 212802 1914 1914-1959 d.ses. Newburgh, T.S.Marvel & Co. ue iy iy he 
CATSKILL 212027 1914 1914-1955 d.s.s. Newburgh, T.S.Marvel & Co. Burnt 1952, scrapped. 
STONY POINT 215069 1917 1917-1959 d.s.s. Wilmington, H & H, Mowbray Tug & Barge Sales Co. 


ALBANY 225146 1925 1925-1959 d.s.s. Mariners Harbor, Staten Is. S.B.Co. 


MT&BSCo. 


A booklet is being published as part of the Hudson-Champlain celebrations at Kingston, N. Y. 


Liberally illustrated, 


it carries articles on Kingston steamboats, railroads, and the D&H 


Canal. Copies are $1.10 postpaid, from Chamber of Commerce, Gov. Clinton Hotel Kingston, N.Y. 
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STEAMBOATS FOR FHE GOLD RUSH 

The Great Gold Rush to Alaska in the late 1890's brought with it a tremendous de- 
mand for steamboats, a demand far greater than could be met from within Alaska. 
The Alaska commercial companies, the gold miners, and the adventurers, all were 
interested in providing the best and fastest possible means of transportation in- 
to the gold fields, inthe shortest possible time, and the steamboat was it. Their 


representatives spread out through the United States to find or to build suitable 


f vessels. 
Jeffersonville, Indiana. 
i sea to Alaska. 
parts, 


I PART 


I: SUSIE AND HER SIS#fERS, 


Sternwheelers were built for the Yukon at Seattle and were laid down at 
One was purchased at Toledo, Ohio, and sent by train and 
From all over the United States they came. 
are told the stories of several of these steamboats that came to Alaska. 


Herewith, in three 


AND THE WILL H. ISOM 


Compiled from notes by Frederick Way, Jr., and Alan L.Bates 


SUSIE looking lively, with a full head. 


—Steamboat Photo Co. 


The majority of the Yukon steamboats bear 
lose resemblance to those of the Columbia 
ndits tributaries, but the all-time largest 
nd finest were dead ringers for Ohio River 
teamboats. And well they might be, for the 
riplets —SUSIE, SARAH and HANNAH- that were 
he queens of the packet trade, and WILL H. 
SOM, the largest Yukon towboat, had their 
rigin in Ohio River boatyards and were built 
y Ohio River people. 

1898 was a gold rush year on the Yukon. 
t was also a boom time at the Howard Ship- 
ards & Dock Company on the Ohio at Jeffer- 
onville, Indiana, andthe company was riding 
wave of prosperity that seemed to know no 
imit. When representatives of the Alaska 
ommercial Company came to Jeffersonville to 
sk Capt. Ed. Howard to build three big stern- 


wheelers for them, Capt. Ed. flatly refused. 
He was having trouble enough finding room to 
work and was in no mood to experiment with 
knock-down boats for Alaska, gold rush or no. 
When the Alaska Commercial people asked him 
to put in a bid anyway, Capt. Howard did so, 
but was careful to make it about two prices 
too high. This did not deter the Alaskans, 
and they accepted on the spot, ordered the 
three steamers and setadate for completion. 

Work got under way quickly. Otto Voit 
got out the plans; the loft work took only a 
few days --they used the molds of the Anchor 
Line sternwheeler BLUFF CITY plus molds for 
the towboat DOLPHIN No. 3. The hulls were 
framed at the Jeffersonville yard and then 
disassembled for shipment. A skeleton crew 
of about 42 workmen was recruited around 
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Jeffersonville, anda special train took them 
west. Both workers and material went aboard 
an Alaska Commercial Co, ship at San Fran- 
cisco for Unalaska, in the Aleutians, and 
were there unloaded on the bare beach. An 
office, bunkhouses, ways, etc., were built, 
and then the work of building the steamboats 
commenced. John Slatery from Jeffersonville 
was the carpenter in charge, and Otto Voit 
supervised the cabin construction. When 
completed, the packets were christened SUSIE, 
HANNAH and SARAH in honor of the wives of 
various company officials: SUSIE for the 
wife of Capt. Gustav Niebaum, SARAH for the 
wife of Louis Sloss, and HANNAH for the wife 
of Lewis Gerstle. 

The triplets are said to have been put 
into the water with steam up, and L.D.Kitch- 
ener, in Flag Over the North, says that they 
moved from Unalaska across the Bering Sea to 
St. Michael at the mouthof the Yukon in con- 
voy (under their own power), though certainly 
not built for such open-water navigation. 
SUSIE, HANNAH and SARAH are said to have cost 
$110,000 each. They could accommodate 225 
passengers each, and were far and away the 
most luxurious and popular boats on the Yukon. 

SUSIE measured 222.8' x 42' x 6,.2'. Her 
engines were 22's-—7 foot stroke. They had 
an interesting history. C.T.Dumont, a noted 
engine firmin Cincinnati, built them in 1865 
for the sidewheeler PHIL SHERIDAN. In 1876 
the SHERIDAN was on the marine ways at La 
Crosse, Wisconsin, and in some manner the 
ways broke down, the boat fell, and was mort- 
ally injured. 

These same engines then went to the 
Sidewheeler BELLE OF MINNETONKA, built some 
years later on Lake Minnetonka, owned by P. 
S.Davidson, better know as "Pate" Davidson, 
who was one of the partners in the upper 
Mississippi "Davidson Line", BELLE OF MINNE- 
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WILL H. ISOM ready to 
go with passengers and 
a tow. Note the North 
American Transportation 
& Trading Co. flag be- 
low her pilot house, 


—--Steamboat Photo Co. 


TONKA went out of commission by 1890 and later 
gradually fell apart mooredin St. Albans Bay. 
The machinery was taken out and shipped to 
the Northwest for the SUSIE. 

(Steamboat Bill's machinery-conscious 
readers may evidence some surprise that side- 
wheel engines were put overona sternwheeler; 
this was frequently done and required alter 
ation, not too complicated. Best example in 
our time of such procedure was QUEEN CITY 
(1897-1940), which had engines taken from 
FLORIDA, a sidewheeler built in 1880 for the 
Jacksonville, Florida, coasting trade. I have 
seen these engines and evidence of the orig- 
inal sidewheel design was visible in the 
“upper works", where individual throttle,etc., 
had been mounted. —-F.W.Jr. ) 

Strange to Ohio River steamboatmen might 
be the sight of the lifeboats on the hurri- 
cane roof— there was considerable open water 
to traverse near St. Michael. Also, they 
might note that the sisters' scape pipes 
are unusually far forward for sternwheelers. 
Captain Jim (son of Capt. Ed. Howard) sus— 
pected that they had feedwater heaters be- 
tween the cylinders and scape pipes and that 
this forced the scape pipes to be further 
from the engines than was usual. Normally 
scape pipes came up at the for'd end of the 
engine room, or to be more exact, right at 
the center of the cylinder. 

* %* *% * * * * 

The largest towboat on the Yukon was 
WILL H., ISOM, with hull measuring 183.8' x 
BU > eS Like that of SUSIE and her 
sisters, her designwas of Ohio River origin, 
or I should say, of Monongahela River origin, 
for her hull and cabin was put up by the 
firm of Andrew Axton&Sons Co., boatbuilders 
of Brownsville, Pa., on the latter river. 
However, the Axton firm did not do the work 
at their home yard, but went all the way tc 
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allard,Washington, to build the ISOMin 1901. 
apt. E. E. Brown was superintendent of con- 
‘truction. Her engines were 24's-—8'8" stroke 
same size as those of the last KATE ADAMS), 
wilt by James Rees & Sons Co., Pittsburgh. 
wn fact, the Rees firm had a lot to do with 
the boat, andit is believed that they super 
mtended construction of it. 

WILL H. ISOM was built for the North 
(merican Transportation & Trading Co., with 
ffices in Seattle, Wash., andof which Mich- 
el Cudahy was president and W. H. Isom vice 
resident. After launching at Ballard, she 
as taken on a right fancy sea voyage of a 
food many hundred miles, across the Gulf of 
jlaska, through the Aleutians and across the 
ering Sea and on into Norton Sound to St. 
{ichael, the operations base of the Yukon 


PPART II: MEMORIES OF BUILDING 


HIO RIVER STEAMBOATS IN ALASKA 


By Stape Densford 
| Mrs. Loretta Howard and AlanL. Bates of 
The Howard National Steamboat Museum on 
April 21,1959, interviewed Mr. Densford, 
who is 90 years old, concerning his part 
in the building of SUSIE, HANNAH and SARAH. 
Thanks to the kindness of the Museum, we 
have been furnished with a recording of 
the interview, which is here presented 
in a somewhat rearranged form. 


The crowd from the Howard Shipyard took 
, train to San Francisco, then a boat to 
ortland, Oregon, where we lay two days before 
oing on. From there it took nine days to 
et to Dutch Harbor(near Unalaska). The first 
thing we did was to build a barracks, a place 
'o eat and sleep. We built a planing mill, 
ook house,sleeping quarters, aplace to eat, 
111 that before we started to build the boats. 
‘t took no time to do it, we had so many men 
here. Men worked in those days, too, we 


HANNAH coming in for a landing. 
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River steamboats. Her first master (in 1901) 
was Captain Hi Beedle of Bellevue, Iowa. 

Because of the long sea triptoSst. Mich- 
ael, steamboat service on the lower Yukon as 
a means of supplying the mining camps further 
upriver did not thrive for long. The Gold 
Rush soon tapered off into routine placer 
mining, and later the railroads tapped the 
upper river areas. There was no longer a 
need for the big steamboats, WILL H. ISOM 
last ran in 1908, and she was retired at St. 
Michael. She joined SUSIE, HANNAH, SARAH and 
other river boats at the boneyard there, and 
as late as the second World War they were 
stilltobe seen. Later, all these old steam— 
ers were burnt where they lay, with nothing 
remaining but heaps of ashes and twisted iron. 
+ -o00- + 


worked twelve hours a day. 

We brought cows, sheep right with us on 
the ship; killed our own stuff up there. We 
hada butcher, stewards and cooks, and every-— 
thing else, And a doctor. I took the dip— 
theria whenI got there (at Unalaska). I was 
on the ship, anchored off the bank, and the 
doctor wanted to send me back to the States. 
I said, "You're not sending me back to the 
States —I got too d--d sick going out. I'm 
going to stay right here. IfIdieIdie. If 
I don't I won't." I knowed if I got back on 
that ship and got as sick asIdid comingout, 
I knowed I would die. 

After we gotaplace to sleep we started 
in on the boats. It snowed every day of the 
year while we were there. The first thing 
we had to do in the morning was shovel snow. 
We got the boats under weigh, and they put 
me to putting the bottoms on, the planking. 

These boats were entirely built in‘'Alas-— 
ka. (When asked how the name of the place, 
Unalaska, was pronounced, whether it was 
"Un-alaska" or "Oon-alaska", Mr. Densford re- 
plied that they called it neither, but just 
shortened it to 'Alaska.) But the frames of 
the boats, the ones for the forward body and 


—-Photo courtesy British Columbia Archives. 
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SARAH --R. W. Parkinson colln. 


after body, that had to be bent, we got out 
of Capt. Ed. Howard's shipyard. Took them 
upwithus. The straight work like the floors 
and bottoms came from Portland, Oregon. We 
used oak for the forward body and oak for the 
after body, where we had to do the bending. 
The other stuff was Oregon fir. 

The boats hadthe regular hog chain sys-— 
tem and were built just like the boats you 
saw runup and down the Ohio, not extra-strong 
for the ice. They wereas fancy as the boats 
here, they had the stained glass and all. 

After a while they took me away from 
building the bottoms on the boats and put me 
to glazing, putting the lights in the doors 
and windows. At first I refused to do it. 
I saidI shipped up there as a carpenter, and 
I'm not going to work at glazing because I 
can't stand the smell of turpentine, which I 
couldn't. Well, there was no other man up 
there who could do it, and it would take a 
couple of months to send back to the States 
for one, so they said they would pay me extra 
to do it. 

So I went ahead and did the glazing. 
They gave me a couple of natives to help me. 
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They'd take the doors off the hinges, to 
bring them in to me, andI'd put the glass in 
them and they'd take them back and the car 
penter would hang them. I put 712 lights in 
each boat, inthe windows and doors. I worked 
at that till they launched the boats. 

The boats went into the water with 
steam on. They went across the Bering Sea 
till they got to the mouth of the Yukon River, 
then they went up the Yukon River to Dawson. 
And they had to burn wood --wood was their 
normal fuel. After we got up there (to Daw 
son City) of course being a family man I came 
on back to ‘Alaska, to Dutch Harbor. We'd done 
our work and just laid around and played 
cards. We were there (in Alaska) for eleven 
months; we were there all through the winter. 

Head man for us out there was a man 
named Darling (for Alaska Commercial Co.). 
He was a nice fellow. If you wanted a piece 
of money you could get it any time, day or 
night. Of course they took it out of your 
pay, when pay day came. But pay day never 
did come. They gave you a book like a bank 
book, and whenever he'd lend you any money 
he'd credit you on that book. When we got 
back to San Francisco, we all had to hand our 
books back in, and that was when we got paid, 

So, when I got back to San Francisco, I 
didn't know how much extral'd get (for glaz- 
ing) or anything about it. When I took my 
book in they counted me out four hundred and 
forty-two dollars and twenty cents over and 
above what my book called for --all that in 
twenty dollar gold pieces. They didn't tell 
me what it was for. I was so scared they'd 
catch me with all that money I didn't know 
what to do. I gotonthe train and was wish— 
ing that train would leave, but she laid there 
for three to four hours. You know what I did 
with that money? When they all went to bea 
that night, I went to the coal bucket for the 
car stove (it was pretty cool weather when 
we got back) and I plowed that money all dom 
in that coal bucket and left it there for 
four days, until we got to Chicago, then went 
and dug it up again! 


DIN TRAY LIGIER 


John F. Craig's Craig Shipbuilding Co. 
of Toledo, Ohio, built VALLEY CITY ona partly 
speculative basis, apparently, but it is 
doubtful that Craig guessed that his passen- 
ger sternwheeler would wind up so far from 
her birthplace. 

VALLEY CITY 161693 was built of steel 
in 1892, 263 gross tons. Her hull, which was 
Craig No. 53, measured 143'6" x 29'6" x 5'o" 
and was divided into 8 watertight compart- 
ments. She drew 12" of water forward and 
18" aft. Her sternwheel was operated by two 
high-pressure engines having 12" cylinders 
with 5' stroke, built in Cincinnati. Her 200 
horsepower gave her a speed of 12 mph. 


STR. VALLEY CITY GOES WEST 


Frank E. Hamilton 


VALLEY CITY was built for the Valley 
City Transportation Co. of Grand Rapids, to 
make a round trip daily between that Michigan 
city and Grand Haven, where the Grand River 
emptied into Lake Michigan. The operation 
was a financial failure, and Craig had to 
take the boat back. He sent James Rooney's 
Toledo tug T. M. MOORE 145222 after her and 
she wasamonth coming back with her, as they 
stopped nights. They arrived at Toledo Sep- 
tember 26, 1893. 

The following year, beginning June 3 
VALLEY CITY was placed in service on th 
Maumee River between Toledo, Marengo Park an 
Perrysburg. John F. Craig was manager, ai 
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VALLEY CITY while on the Maumee River. 


larry Tyrie, Master. In August she was re- 
Xocumented at Toledo. She was allowed to 
arry 800 passengers on the Maumee. 

On April 30, 1896, Oscar M. Springer, 
heting for the Craig interests, sold VALLEY 
PITY to be a ferryboat between Galveston and 
texas City. She was to go south by way of 
mreen Bay and the Wisconsin and Mississippi 
tivers. However, this deal fell through and 
yraig sold her to an even more remote des— 
bination —-Alaska,. The purchaser was the 
North American Transportation & Trading Co., 
of St. Michael, Alaska, John J. Healy, man- 
anger. Captain E. D. Comings of Chicago was 
wheir agent. 

VALLEY CITY was drydocked at Craig's 
in East Toledo, taken apart and loaded onto 
four flat cars and one box car. The cars 
left at 5 p.m. August 21, 1897, over the 
Michigan Southern for Chicago, from Chicago 
to St. Paul over the Chicago Northwestern, 
and then to Seattle via Northern Pacific. 
The car withthe engine aboard was sidetracked 
and lost in the Chicago yards, but Captain 
Comings finally located it and sent it on. 
At Seattle the five carloads were placed a- 
poard CLEVELAND for shipment to Alaska. 

Craig sent Bert LaFrance tobe in charge 
of reassembling the vessel, and with him from 
the Toledo yard went Nicholas Furry, Robert 
Rice, Luke Parsons, George Hodges, and Dolar 
Spratt, who was her Chief Engineer. These 
nen traveled with the cars to Seattle, and 
aboard CLEVELAND to Unalaska, where she was 
put together again, with some changes to make 
her suitable for the Yukon run. 
| VALLEY CITY's Toledo enrolment was sur- 
rendered at St. Michael September 20, 1897, 
and she was registered at St. Michael July 9, 
1898, as JOHN C. BARR 77326, being named after 
the company president. Her new measurements 
were: 546 gross tons, 144'6" x 28'2" x 4' 8", 
On June 29, 1899, she was transferred to 


--Author's collection. 


Canadian registry, her Canadian number being 
107853: R. B. Snowdon of Dawson, Yukon Ter— 
ritory, listed as owner. She came back into 
U. S. registry in June, 1906, American Yukon 
Navigation Co. of Juneau, owners. JOHN C. 
BARR was last inspected October 26, 1921, and 
she was listed as abandoned at Juneau, June 
14, 1930, "unfit foruse". There is some con- 
fusion as to her later registry, as both the 
Canadian List of Shipping and the U. S. List 
of Merchant Vessels carry her from 1906 onward. 


NEW ENGLAND AND EASTERN CANADA 


Doris V. Green Editor 
126 Broad Street, Groton, Connecticut 


From the Rockland, Me., Courier-Gazette, 
(via Jay Allen) we learn the following about 
the new Maine coastal ferries: 

GOVERNOR MUSKIE, a119-foot double-ended 
ferry to replace the diesel GOVERNOR BRANN 
234794 on the Isleboro to Lincolnville Beach 
run, is due to go into service in mid-June, 

EVERETT LIBBY, a 110-footer which will 
ply between Vinalhaven and Rockland, is sched- 
uled for delivery in July and will immediately 
go on the run, retiring VINALHAVEN II 243818, 

The middle of August is the date set for 
delivery of the 90-foot WILLIAM SILSBY, which 
will run between Swans Island and McKinley 
(Bass Harbor )on Mt. Desert Island. The final 
craft of the four-ferry fleet, NORTH HAVEN, 
will arrive about the middle of October. 

Steamer NANTUCKET went to Boston late 
in March for four days of overhaul in prep- 
aration for her season's work on the Nantucket 
run, according to T. H. Eames. 

From Saint John, N. B., George Higgins 
tells us that the provincial government has 
let a contract to the York Structural Steel 
Co. of Fredericton, N.B., for a steel ferry- 
boat to operate between Sandy Point and Bar- 
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low's Bluff on the Kennebecasis River a few 
miles above Millidgeville. The 130-foot, 
twin-diesel propelled vessel will have hy- 
draulic landing ramps at each end, and a ca- 


John Mitchell Richardson was born at 
Rockland, Maine, January 26, 1893. He gradu- 
ated from Colby College in 1916, and after 
pursuing graduate study at Harvard, entered 
the teaching profession in Maine schools. He 
left teaching in 1924 to become advertising 
manager of The Courier—Gazette of Rockland, 
and twenty-four years later he had become sole 
owner and publisher. As editorand publisher, 
he made The Courier-Gazette a much-quoted 
paper in Maine and continued to guide it until 
he passed away on March 20 of this year as 
the result of a heart attack. 

Mr. Richardson traced his keen interest 
in steamboating back to his boyhood days, when, 
with his father, he went on Sunday sails on 
the tugboat SOMMERS N. SMITH. She was com- 
manded by Captain Peter Richardson, a "42nd 
cousin". When John M. Richardson was ten, the 
captain invited him to sail on "...weekdays 
as well, and qualify as mess boy(fourth class, 
at least)." As he recalled, it was Captain 
Richardson who "...taught me in the days of 
my youth the religion that is salt water in 
the misted dusk of daybreak; the dank and briny 
taste of the airas one climbs over dew-soaked 
rail and decks; the glory that lies in the 
beat of propeller, the sweetness of swirling 
steam, the echoing scream of a whistle over 
glassy, dawn—touched waters and the pungent, 
virile bite of soft coal smoke...." 

In 1939, he commenced to write for The 
Courier—Gazette a column called "Steamboat 
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pacity of 18 cars. Delivery date is late 
summer. She will replace diesel D. L. MAC- 
LAREN, which has been running between Bays- 
water and Millidgeville since 1955(SB,xii:89), 


Days." The first of these appeared on July 1] 
and dealt with CAMBRIDGE. By coincidence, a. 
last issueof this journal, in which his death: 
was announced, also carried an article on CAM - 
BRIDGE, illustrated with the same view of the: 
steamer used in the initial "Steamboat Days" 
column. Mr. Richardson closed that column by 
writing, "These steamboat pictorials are pre- 
sented as aregular Saturday feature in the 
hope that picturization of the well loved 
ships of a long past and happierday may waken 
memories and tales of these grand old steamers 
and the gallant men who handled them so ably. 
All suggestions and contributions will be most 
welcome." 

The column probably created an interest 
far beyond the expectations of Mr. Richardson. 
During its lifetime, contributions flowed in 
from all over and from many whose names have 
long been familiar ones in our Society, such 
as ElwinM.Eldredge, Wm. King Covell, C. Brad-- 
ford Mitchell, Jay Allen, R. Loren Graham, 
Alexander Crosby Brown, Harry Cotterell,Jr., 
and "Sandy" Adams, In fact, allof these men, 
with Mr. Richardson, became charter subscribers 
to this journal when Jay Allen founded it. 

In column Number 27, Mr. Richardson an-: 
nounced that, in answer to many friendly re- 
quests, he had "...practically decided to put 
this complete series into book form...." and 
thought the column would run for another six 
months. Actually, it continued through Number 
91, when work onthe first draft of Steamboat 
Lore of the Penobscot was "...well in hand, 
and God willing, it will appear on schedule 
this Fall" of 1941. The popularity of the 
book was instant and second, third and fourth 
editions followed, the last appearing in 1950. 

Mr. Richardson had intended eventually ‘ 
to bring forth a companion volume devoted par’ 
ticularly to steamboatmen, In recent years | 
much prospective material appeared in The 
Courier—Gazette ina column called "Steamboat 
Yarns of Ships and Men," to which Captain Wal-- 
ter E. Scott, another of our charter subscrib-- 
ers, was a leading contributor. The last col-: 
umn to be prepared by Mr. Richardson appeared | 
on March 24. 

After John Mitchell Richardson's death, , 
Maine's senior United States Senator, Margaret | 
Chase Smith, wrote, "Maine has lost one of its: 
outstanding citizens." Said Senator Edmund §, , 
Muskie,"His loss willbe deeply felt...by all. 
of us who respected him for his honesty, in-} 
dependence and courage as an editor who said| 
what he believed." From Gov. C. A. Clauson: 
"He was a real Maine man and Maine will miss) 
him," And those of us in this Society who 
shared his interest in Maine steamboating and 
who have been devoted readers of The Courier 
Gazette for two decades, will miss him, too. 
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‘Overseas 


| Probably the oldest steamboat to go for 
t ‘rap in 1959 is the iron paddle tug PRESIDENT 
ol 1876. Though listed in the current instal- 
mt of our European sidewheeler survey, be— 
vase afloat in 1958, she was delivered to 
r inderland shipbreakers February 6. 

A disposal which closes an era is the 
tle to Belgian scrappers of British Railways' 
mrwich-Antwerp packet DEWSBURY, built 1910 
: Hull. Last of five 1600-ton sisters built 
rthe then Great Central Railway's Hull—Ham- 
rg route (see BURY, SB,xv:83), she is also 
ne last passenger aoe on the present run. 
er successor will be a diesel freighter. 
Four Turkish veterans of the Denizcilik 
iinkasi fleet--British-built of 1890's vin- 
ge--have been sold for scrap: ANAFARTA a 
ACERRYVORE, CANAKKALE a LIZARD b CHANAK-KALE, 
NYA a PERTH b ARBROATH c HELLOPES d KONIA, 
42RSIN a EMPEROR NICHOLAS II b MICHAEL SIDOR— 
. The last was built for Archangel owners 3 
‘nae others served many years on Britain's 
toastal routes--the first two for the Clyde 
phipping Company, the third for the Dundee, 
rerth & London. 

i One of the handsomest Clyde passenger 
iteamers, David MacBrayne's SAINT COLUMBA a 
(UEEN ALEXANDRA, has been withdrawn and re- 
laced by a diesel, LOCHFYNE, on the "Royal 
joute"—-Gourock to Ardrishaig. Built 1912 by 
fenny, this triple-screw turbine ran many sea- 
fons for Turbine Steamers, Ltd., before sale 
o MacBrayne in 1935, to take over the route 
d name of the fabled Clyde paddler COLUMBA. 
er removal thins the ranks of the world's 
hree-stackers, for a dummy funnel was added 
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‘o her original pair during her 1935 refit. 

Southward, on the Thames, another with- 
lrawal is being dictated by the building of 
she Dartford—Purfleet tunnel. The Tilbury- 
travesend ferries CATHERINE, EDITH and ROSE, 
$8 to 48 years old, are to be replaced next 
rear by diesel vessels for passengers only. 

| Not all withdrawals lead to scrapyards. 
“he North Sea diesel liner BRETAGNE, sold to 
Jellenic Mediterranean Lines last year, has 
een extensively altered and placed on their 
sast-west Mediterranean run as b MASSALIA. 
[wo other purchases, the steamer LIGURIA a 
ABOYNE b ARKLOW c FAIR HEAD a CITY OF HAMBURG, 
2x-British coaster, and the diesel PHRYGIA a 
BOGOTA b ASTRID SVEN, built for Norddeutscher 
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Lloyd's Latin American feeder services, have 
been placed on the Mediterranean-Red Sea run. 
Two other passenger vessels have left 
British excursion services for the Mediter— 
ranean: the Clyde steamer MARCHIONESS OF GRA- 
HAM of 1936, acquired by Greek inter-island 
operators, and the small diesel CRESTED EAGLE 
a NEW ROYAL LADY b ROYAL LADY, sold by the 
General Steam Navigation Company to E. Zammit 
& Company of Malta, becoming d IMPERIAL EAGLE, 
The Channel packet DINARD of 1924 is also for 
sale, by the British Transport Commission. 
May brought disaster to two small pas-— 
senger boats, in Africaand South America. On 
the 9th, the Nile steamer DANDARAH, allegedly 
overloaded with Cairo excursionists, sprang 
a leak and capsized in 50 feet of water off 
Qalyub, northof Cairo. Loss of life was be- 
tween 150 and 200, On the 20th, the ferry 
OTRECO sank in collision witha tug in Rio de 
Janeiro harbor. Though 150 early commuters 
were aboard, all but 6 were saved. Two days 
later, ina strike against the same line, ri- 
oting commuters set fire to the Niteroi ter— 
minal and at least one ferryboat. News pho— 
tos of the burning vessel omitted identifica— 
tion, and we do not know whether the Fletcher— 
engined TERCEIRA (SB,xiv:69) was a casualty. 
The planned Egoumenitsa—Corfu-—Brindisi 
ferry service mentioned in our last issue is 
to employ two sister vessels, one Greek, one 
Italian. The Greek ship, to carry 115 autos 
and 762 day or 638 night passengers at 17.8 
knots, is being built by the Chantiers Réunis 
Loire-Normandie for the Greek Tourism Organ-—- 
ization, who have invited bids for her pur— 
chase by a qualified passenger operator for 
at least $3,182,500. She must make at least 
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3 trips a week from March to October and re— 
main under Greek registry at least 25 years. 

The Shipping World of April 28 carried 
photos of the interior appointments of BER- 
NINA, one of three new twin-screw motor liners 
for the Adriatica Line. She and her sisters 
BRENNERO and STELVIO are 357', 16-knot ships. 

"The Lundy Packets" by Bryn Weightman in 
the March Nautical Magazine givesa brief ac- 
count of the vessels which have connected the 
British mainland and the Bristol Channel is- 
land of Lundy since the turn of the century. 
Solitary steamer in the list is the 99-ton 
DEVONIA of 1894, which ran from 1911 to 1919. 
The island link is currently maintained by 
the 45' fishing vessel LUNDY GANNET. 
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World Ship Society, and especially to Mr. Ae 
L. Bland of its Central Record, for the fol- 
lowing comprehensive list of British steam 
paddle tugs, which forms the third instalment 
of our survey of European sidewheel steamers 
extant in 1958. Without Mr. Bland's research 
it would have been difficult to obtain an ac- 
curate listing of Admiralty paddlers, or to 
determine that the Clyde's last paddle tug, 
GEORGE BROWN, too small to appear in Lloyd's, 
was scrapped in 1957. Strongly indicative 
that this species of paddler is fading faster 
than others is the fact that just half of the 
commercial tugs listedas afloat at the start 
of 1958 have since been brokenup. Converse- 
ly, it is of interest, though outside the 
plan of this survey, that since 1956 the Ad- 
miralty has completed the new diesel-electric 
sister paddle tugs DEXTEROUS, DIRECTOR, FAITH— 
FUL, FAVOURITE, FORCEFUL, GRINDER and GRIPER. 
The 1958 fleet, by ownership, follows: 


Admiralty 
ANCIENT a VETERAN FIRM 
CAMEL @INDUSTRIOUS 


Inland Rivers 


The Upper Mississippi andits "seasonal" 
tributaries reopened between February and 
April. Onthe Illinois four tows fought down- 
stream through early February ice till the 
going got so bad that FRANCES ANNE, FRANKLIN 
D. ROOSEVELT, COAL KING, and FLEETWOOD, of 4 
different companies, merged their tows into 
a 1ljmile-long train of 25 barges, believed 
the longest tow ever to come out of the river. 
First arrivals on the Upper Mississippi, all 
diesel, included WAVERLY at Burlington, Feb- 
ruary 25; STANOLIND A. at Davenport, March 53 
and BETTY MORAN at St. Paul, April 6. On the 
Missouri, KANSAS CITY reached Omaha April 8; 
SIOUXLAND NO. 1 made Sioux City, April 16. 


SPRAGUE (318' )in tow of LEHIGH (176')on the Ohio 


--courtesy of The Waterways Journal 


On stage center this spring has been 
SPRAGUE, leaving her Vicksburg retirement for 
a summer in Pittsburgh. One week before her 
March 27 departure upstream a storm parted 8 
of her9 mooring lines witha theater audience 
aboard, but the 9th held till towboats arrived. 


SWARTHY a STURDY 
Blyth Tug Company 
*EARL OF BEACONSFIELD 
*STEEL 
France Fenwick Tyne & Wear Company 
EPPLETON HALL HOUGHTON 
*PRES IDENT 


Grangemouth & Forth Towing Company 
ELIE a PEN COR b INGLEBY CROSS | 


*GREATHAM 


Ridley Tyne Tugs 
RELIANT a OLD TRAFFORD 


Seaham Harbour Company 


*HARDBACK SEAHAM 
Tees Conservancy Commissioners 


JOHN H. AMOS *SIR HUGH BELL 
@ —- Presumed on sale list; perhaps sold 
* — Scrapped since February, 1958. 

We had hoped to make our next instalment 
a listing of sidewheel steam towboats on the 
Rhine and other continental rivers, but our 
inquiries have so far failed to elicit any— 
thing approaching comprehensive information, 
Readers' suggestions will be most welcome. | 


At Pittsburgh Aprilll, she spent over 2 weeks 
on Dravo's ways completing her $100,000 rene 
vation. She berthed in the Monongahela April 
28, having been handled en route by the Uniom 
Barge Line diesels WESTERN, LEHIGH and RELI— 
ANCE, all more powerful than SPRAGUE in her 
prime, yet all dwarfed by her 318' length, asi 
against their 166'-176'. She was opened to 
the public ata "steamboat breakfast" May 9. 
DELTA QUEEN opened her season witha Cin— 
cinnati-Louisville charter, March 21-23, fol— 
lowed in early April by her first New Orleans 
trip. Her schedule calls fora repetition o7 
last year's round trip to Pittsburgh, leaving 
Cincinnati June 12. SSHSA memberE. J. Quinby, 
Greene Line chairman, announces she is to have 
the calliope from the showboat WATER QUEEN. 
AVALON a IDLEWILD ran her first 1959 ex 
cursions March 13, at Cincinnati. After en 
tering the Tennessee the week of March 20, she 
returned up the Ohio, playing Indiana ports 
April 17-30 and running out of Pittsburgh May; 
22-June 2. She ascends the Missouri as fam 
as Omaha this September, for the first time., 
DUQUESNE of 1930, last sternwheel steam 
towboat built by U. S. Steel, was running im 
the Monongahela pool trade asavirtually new 
boat the first week in May. She had just left 
the Coal Valley ways after being given a new 
hull and sternwheel plus extensive renovatiom 
throughout. Climaxing her owmers' fleet-—re 
furbishing program, her reappearance suggests 
that the Pittsburgh area will have steam and 
paddles for some years yet. Farther down the 
Ohio, the larger HERBERT E. JONES a JASON off 
1940, last sternwheel towing steamer built 
was reported active inearly March. The Ohigs 
River Company's sternwheelers OMAR and ORCC 
have also been busy under steam on the Ohio 
Six screw steamers, of 3 towing fleets 
figured in early-season news of the Ohio. wo 
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«) prewar construction, the Valley Line's sis- 
ers TENNESSEE and OHIO, came out March 19 and 
iril 9, respectively. By the latter date, 
JINNESSEE was on the Upper Mississippi. CORAL 
JA, one of the war-built "DPC" steamers, en- 
‘sred Ohio River trade in March, chartered by 
ae Federal Barge Lines to the American Navi- 
jition Company to tow coal from Kenova, West 
jirginia, to Clairton, Pennsylvania, for the 
i Se Steel Corporation. A rumor that she 
‘as to join her sisters GONA, ORLEANIAN a BA- 
jun, and PITTSBURGHER a BOU ARADA b SOHIO 
EETWING in the Ohio Barge Line fleet was 
Biter denied. Early in February the big 
RLEANIAN had the embarrassment of having to 
se assisted by a diesel, TRIPLE POWER, when 
ine lost one of her oaiy screws nine down 
he Ohio with 20 barges of steel. 
| Two ex-steam towing craft ended their 
jotorized “after—-lives" this spring. By far 
he older was the iron tug CELESTINE, built 
883 at Newburgh, New York, and operated un- 
ter one name throughout her 76 years. Late— 
"y owned at Pensacola, Florida, by Brown Ma—- 
fine Service, she was sold May 1, minus die- 
jel engine, to Clement Marine Rentals of Mor- 
fan City, Louisiana. DONALD ZUBIK a BETSARA, 
s mere youngster built 1934 at Naker, ee 
tucky, as a sternwheel steamer, but latterly 
i twin-sternwheel diesel, is being scrapped. 


Great Lakes 


Rev. Edward J. Dowling, S. J., 
Editor, University of Detroit, 
Detroit 21, Michigan 
(Note "new" address) 

| As is gettingto be the customat the be- 
sinning of each season of navigation, there 
\sarash of new names for old vessels. Here 
kre several of the most recent(all are freight- 
brs except the first, a car ferry): 


On January 17, as reported in our Spring 
issue and Membership Supplement, the Steam— 
ship Historical Society lost the Rev. Canon 
*, C. St. Clairof Fond du Lac, Wisconsin, one 
of its earliest and most respected members. 
But Steamboat Bill lost Frank St. Clair, 
tireless contributor, editor, and friend. 
| Titles and pomp were foreign to Frank's 
nature; self-sacrifice and dedication to a 
cause, once espoused, among its first prin- 
ciples. The former I learned when, after 
scanning Mackinac Island pier for a clerical 
collar in vain, I landed from ALGOMAH II, to 
hear from Frank himself that on his precious 
island vacations he wore "civilian clothes", 
thus leveling the barrier of deference and 
formality set up by most people in conversing 
withaclergyman. The second trait illumined 
his long servicetothis journal and Society. 
From the day in 1940 whenI,astranger, asked 
him to do the leading article for our first 
Great Lakes issue until earlylast year, when 
I begged of him, on short notice, Illustra- 
tions for our Point o'Pines article, he never 
failed to meet any humanly possible demand 
on what was, after all, the spare time in a 
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me te SN 4 
--The Waterways Journal 


LONE STAR 


The little sternwheel towing steamer 
NORTH STAR of 1922, believed the last of her 
species based northof St. Louis, was brought 
out early in May by her owners, Builders' 
Sand and Gravel Company of Davenport, Iowa. 

Spring came in with a melancholy note: 
the putting up for saleof Captain T. J. Rey- 
nolds' 120' showboat MAJESTIC, complete with 
32-whistle calliope, and her "power plant", 
the 75' sternwheel diesel ATTABOY. MAJESTIC 
was the last vessel to operate in traditional 
showboat style, traveling from town to town, 
chiefly on the Ohio and its tributaries. 
GOLDENROD, the only other survivor, has been 
permanently berthed at St. Louis for years. 


ANN ARBOR No. 6 renamed b ARTHUR K. ATKINSON 
SMITH THOMPSON a b ROBERT N. JOYNT 
VERONA " b HENRY STEINBRENNER 
A. M. BYERS a b CLEMENS A. REISS 
CLEMENS A, REISS a FRANK T. HEFFELFINGER 
renamed c SUPERIOR 

RALPH BUDD a SUPERIOR "c L. A. McCORQUODALE 
SATURN a JOHN SHERWIN renamed 

c GEORGE M. STEINBRENNER 


full life of civic and spiritual service. 
Manitowoc andthe Lakes were integral to 
that life, and he missed them deeply when re- 
tirement and sense of duty took him from them. 
Though an Upper Lakes specialist, he served 
the Bill from 1943 to 1954 as regional edito 
for larger areas--first the entire midwest, 
then the whole Great Lakes region. On his 
removal from immediate sources of lake news, 
he became an associate editor, but with un- 
diminished interest in the journal's work. 
He always looked forward, as we all did, to 
his return to his beloved lakeshore. 
Passenger boats and package freighters 
were his first love, and he outlived almost 
all of them. Yet for years he reported fully 
and faithfully on a lake scene dominated by 
carferries, which attracted him less, and 
bulk freighters, which left him cold. He 
thus vindicated his faith in the feasibility 
of a society of steamer historians which 
would transcend type and regional preoccupa- 
tions. To the establishment of such a soci- 
ety he contributed richly. Which is some 
consolation for the lossof sucha friend. CHM 
- 000 - 
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CEMICO ERIE a SYRACUSE SOCONY b FRANKLIN REIN- 
~__ AUER renamed d JOHN F. McKAY. 
With the openingof the St. Law 
Oe Le rence Seaway on April 25, big 
ships came in from salt water for the first 
time, and various cities staged celebrations 
to welcome them. Chicago, on Thursday, April 
30, welcomed its first two arrivals: First, 
the Dutch freighter PRINS JOHAN WILLEM FRISO, 
and a few hours later, Grace Line's SANTA 
REGINA, Reception of the latter was marred 
by refusal of tugmen to handle her due to a 
jurisdictional dispute between two pilots' 
unions. With 30 or more ocean vessels expec- 
ted in Chicago in the week of May 3 to 10 (as we 
go to Beaen it was hoped that further dis- 
putes of this sort would be settled beforehand. 
TO THR Since this issue of Steamboat Bill 
PACIFIC features the West Coast and Alaska, 
——— we have compiled the following 
list of about eighty ships which went from 
the Great Lakes to the Pacific during the 
last half-century. Weare sureit is not com— 
plete, but it does serve to show the contri- 
bution of Great Lakes shipbuilders to the 
marine commerce of our western coast. And 
now, with the Seaway open, we'll be on the 
lookout to salute many Pacific Coast-—built 
ships which come our way. 


Name on the Lakes Name on the Pacific 


BENNINGTON VALDEZ 

BONNINGTON BONN INGTON 
(Shipped knocked—down to Br. Col. lakes) 

BUCKMAN ADMIRAL EVANS 

BURLINGTON JUNEAU 

CANADIAN ADVENTURER NOOTKA 

CANADIAN COASTER KINGSLEY 

CANADIAN LOGGER TORHAMV AN 

CANADIAN OBSERVER ROSEBANK 


EDWARD CHAMBERS a NORTH SEA 
EDWARD CHAMBERS 


CHIPPEWA CHIPPEWA 
W J CONNERS a MAUCH CHUNK W J CONNERS 
COQUINA CYNTHIA OLSEN 
CORRALES BARBARA OLSEN 
CORSICANA TIMBERMAN , 
MARGARET SCHAEFER 
COSTILLA CHARLES L O'CONNOR 
COTTON PLANT F A WARNER, 
LUMBERMAN , 
LUMBERLADY 
COUPARLE EL CEDRO 
COVENA JOSEPHINE LAWRENCE 
COVERUN MAHUKONA 
COWAN EL ABETO, GRIFFCO 
COWANSHANNOCK H W BAXTER, 
A M BAXTER 
COWBOY MAKENA 
COWEE MAKAWELI 


(Returned to Lakes, 1947) 


J M DAVIS a BOSTON J M DAVIS 
DAWNLITE DAWNLITE 

DAYLITE DAYLITE 

DULUTH DULUTH 

ESTAVAN ESTAVAN 

EUREKA EUREKA, KETCHIKAN 
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WILLIAM F FITCH WILLIAM F FITCH 
J E GORMAN a NORTH LAKE J E GORMAN 
JOHN C HOWARD MELVILLE DOLLAR 
HUMMACONA HUMMACONA 
IMPERIAL IMPERIAL VANCOUVER | 
INDIANAPOLIS INDIANAPOLIS 
IROQUOIS IROQUOIS 


(From Lakes to Pacific twice) 


C f JAFFRAY a MUNCY C Tf JAFFRAY 
JUVIGNY JUVIGNY 

MINNIE E KELTON ROCHELL 
KEWEENAW KEWEENAW | 
GEN. EDMUND KIRBY ILEX (USLHTender) 
LACKAWANNA LACKAWANNA 
LAKEBRIDGE a WAR RIFLE CASCADE 


DOROTHY WINTERMOTE : 
EL CICUTA, TEXADA, 
HOWARD OLSEN 

LAKE FABY AN MUNLEON 

LAKE FELLOWSHIP a HENRY COUNTY 

CALIFORNIA STATE, 


LAKE CAYUGA a WAR LILY 
LAKE DUNMORE a FAGERFJORD 


GOLDEN STATE 
LAKE FERNANDO MUNAMI 
LAKE FILBERT NABESNA 
LAKE FLATONIA WEST PLANTER 
LAKE FRANCES LAKE FRANCES 
LAKE GALEWOOD SCOTIA 


WEST SHIPPER 
H J LAWRENCE, 
ELWYN C HALE 
ADMIRAL MOSER 


LAKE GIDDINGS 
LAKE MEDFORD 


LAKE ONEIDA a ADA 


STEAMSHIP ‘'MACKINAW'! OF SAN FRANCISCO. 


MACK INAW on the West Coast --BJD colln. 
LAKE PEPIN a MUERTHE SAMOA 
LAKE SEBAGO a WAR DAISY HUBERT SCHAEFER 
LAKE. SINGARA INTERNATIONAL 


LAKE SUPERIOR a WAR BONNET ANNA SCHAEFER 
MACKINAW MACKINAW(See photo 


(To be continued ) 
Niagara To The Sea 


Daniel C. McCormick, 
1 Isabel Street, Massena, New York. 


They're off! Not at Saratoga, Pimlico 
or Tropical Park, but on the virtually com 
pleted St. Lawrence Seaway. Opening day of) 
navigation, the latest in recent history, was 
finally set for April 25, due to the immense) 
quantities of ice remaining in the channels 
long after they normally would have been clear, | 

Major ceremonies took place at the St. 
Lambert Locks, south of the Island of Mont- 
real, and the (Canadian) Department of Trans- 
port icebreakers D'IBERVILLE and MONTCALM | 


Editor, 
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“came the first vessels to transit the lower 
“ction of the Seaway. 

| First commercial vessels to enter the 
ialicre Seaway westbound were the venerable 


allers SIMCOE a GLENCORRIE and PRESCODOC 
| SIOUX, built 1923 and 1929, respectively. 
| Eastbound traffic, entering the new fa- 
|.lities from Lock 7 (Iroquois Lock), began 
;) about the same time and, while the spec- 
wcle presented was not as impressive in 
the outcome 
It began when 


iirst vessel westbound through the new Amer- 
an locks in 1958, was to be the first east- 
ound through Iroquois Lock and therefore, 
jresumably, the first eastbound vessel this 
fason through the American locks. 

The bug was in the salve, though, when 
me second vessel, locked through Iroquois 
ick with HUMBERDOC, decided to make a race 
ff it. Number two, which was CSL's coal-fired 
ackage freighter WEYBURN, seemed to realize 
jaat this might well be her last opportunity 
» “make news". The reports of the number 
f tons of coal passed by her firemen vary, 
at the fact remains that those who knew the 
wo were makingarun of it were certain, long 
fefore the two ships entered the upper range 
f Eisenhower Lock, of victory that day of 
team over diesel. Though heavily laden, 
iiesel-—driven HUMBERDOC made a good trip down- 
iver, but was actually nosed out in the 
tretch by WEYBURN. While the steamer's 
|@ptain and crew were too excited to speak 
o TV and radio reporters present, one couldn't 
elp but wince at the woebegone expressions 
n the faces of the crew of HUMBERDOC. 

In our opening paragraph we mentioned 
ate iceinthe Seaway. We might mention that 
‘t+ was not only in the River that ice was a 
roblem latein April this year, for on April 
3, the Constantine Line freighter EDENWOOD 
ad to have the help of the big Canadian DOT 
cebreaker LABRADOR to enter Port aax Basques, 
fld., and in the same period, icebreaker 
'. B. McLEAN was standing by in Cabot Strait 
0 aid ships in difficulty in the heavy ice. 
| First American cargo ship to transit the 
jeaway turned out to be Grace Line's SANTA 
‘EGINA, American Export Line's EXTAVIA being 
‘he first to arrive from overseas with cargo. 

April 2d saw the port of Montreal opened 
fficially for the season by the German 
‘reighter VOLUMNIA. After winning her gold 
ane, her master found his ship iced in, un- 
ble towork her way back dowmstream because 
f shifting ice fields that closed the chan- 
el that icebreakers D'IBERVILLE, MONTCALM 
nd ERNEST LaPOINTE were trying to keep open. 

VOLUMNIA was only the first foreigner 
© enter Montreal this season, for the Branch 
sine's new 350' tanker MAPLEBRANCH had been 
shere before her. She hadnot requested per-— 
1ission to make the trip upriver from Sorel, 
ut had arrived unheralded on March 18. She 
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had time for another trip or two before the 
arrival of VOLUMNIA as the first "saltie". 

MAPLEBRANCH made news of a less pleasant 
sort a few weeks later when she sank in shal- 
low water off Clayton, N. Y. She grounded on 
Chapman Shoal May 11, suffering heavy bottom 
damage, and by the time the vessel had run 
her bow into the mud, she had acquired a 30° 
list. Salvage operations were begun almost 
immediately. German tanker HINRICH, which 
had grounded earlier in the same area, came 
off with relatively light damage. 

PRESCOTT, one of many lakers to come out 
through the Seaway (some with grain for Mont- 
real, some to pick up ore at Sept Iles), had 
the dubious distinction of being the first 
boat to block the new channel. She had to 
drop anchors, and swung into the bank, when 
a bridge near Valleyfield blew a fuse and 
unexpectedly failed to open. 

In the week of April 10th, Dutch freighter 
PRINS WILLEM IV went aground off Batiscan, 
in the lower St. Lawrence. In so doing, she 
blocked the channel and prevented some 14 
other ships from reaching Montreal, includ- 
ing CPR's EMPRESS OF BRITAIN and the Polish 
liner BATORY. On April 16, the big laker Tf. 
R. McLAGAN, pride of CSL's upper lakes fleet, 
found herself sitting on a shoal at the head 
of Amherst Island, at the foot of Lake On- 
tario. 


After two days she was hauled off. 


Greek Liberty AGHIOS NICOLAOS in the Seaway 
April 28, 1959. --D. C. McCormick photo 


Coinciding with the opening of the Sea- 
way era, another era comes to a close on Lake 
Ontario, as Cayuga Steamship Company announced 
they were putting their fine passenger steamer 
CAYUGA on the block. In mid-March high winds 
had slammed her against her dock, stoving in 
a partofher superstructure. Itis estimated 
that $100,000 would be needed to put her back 
in service, and the present owners find it 
impossible to finance the venture. Lacking 
a buyer willing to put CAYUGA back into ser— 
vice, she will undoubtedly find her way to 
the scrap heap within the year. 

Winter navigation from European ports 
to Quebec City was instituted last winter by 
HELGA DAN, one of J. Laurentzin's small but 
tough cargo vessels. Although there was a 
lack of cargo on theinitial trip, the Quebec 
Industrial Bureau intends to promote similar 
sailings next winter. 

COME TO MONTREAL JULY 25-26!! 
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West Coast 


Robert W. Parkinson, Editor 
3051 Shattuck Ave.,Berkeley 5, Calif. 


Just last issue (SB,xvi:20) we reported 
the final demise of the old San Francisco- 
Sacramento sternwheeler PORT OF STOCKTON a 
CAPITOL CITY. Now comes word that shortly 
after midnight,May 2nd, her sister, FORT SUT- 
TER, latterly a beached hulk at San Francisco, 
was destroyed by firebugs. She, like her 
sister, was to have been converted into a 
restaurant, but the project was never com— 
pleted. CAPITOL CITY and FORT SUTTER were 
dethroned as queens of the Sacramento by the 
newer DELTA KING and DELTA QUEEN, and after- 
wards were relegated to local service and 
the Stockton run. 

DELTA KING has returned from Kitimat, 
B. C. (SB,xv:46)! She arrived under tow at 
San Francisco April 28, en route to Stockton 
for conversion into a theater, restaurant 
and museum. 


Pacific Northwest 


PRINCESS ELIZABETH entering 
Victoria harbor May 30, 1955 


--Photo by Lloyd M. Stadum 


OVERNIGHT "PRINCESS" LINERS RETIRED 
By Lloyd M. Stadum 


The withdrawal on February 25th, 1959, 
of the Canadian Pacific Railway Company's 
overnight sailings between Vancouver and Vic-— 
toria, and the temporary suspension of the 
Seattle service, is the latest in the long 
series of abandonments of passenger ship 
routes in the Pacific Northwest. Although 
the usual factors of increasing costs and 
competition are the ones most quoted, it 
would be hard to deny that PRINCESS ELIZABETH 
and PRINCESS JOAN have become outmoded and 
badly in need of extensive refits. 

These two hard-working sisterships were 
not as glamorous and photogenic as some of 
their better-known running mates, but had a 
charm of their own. Their accommodations 
had a sedate but homey atmosphere about them 
and were very comfortable fortravelers. With 
exceptionally good hull lines, they were fine 
sea boats, easy to handle, and little affected 
by adverse weather conditions. 

Fairfield & Co. built them at Glasgow, 
Scotland, launching the ELIZABETH January 13, 


No 
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BERKELEY 3770 was sold by Southern Pacif-- 
ic toafish reduction company and towed awa 
from Oakland Pier March 12th. SAN LEANDRO is) 
still at the pier. 

The former CHARLES VAN DAMME (double~ 
ended ferry) was towed away from Jack London 
Square, Oakland, where it was being used as: 
a restaurant, at the end of 1958, to Sausa-- 
lito. It has since been replaced by GENERAL, 
FRANK M. COXE, a former U S Army steamer used: 
after World War II as a San Francisco excur-- 
sion steamer, and later as a restaurant at’ 
Stockton. 

MANSION BELLE, an excursion gasoline 
sternwheeler that was originally the U S En 
gineer's snagboat PUTAH, and later acted as 
the river steamer CHIKU SAN in the John Wayne 
movie Blood Alley, has returned to San Fran- 
cisco from excursion duty at Sacramento. It} 
is reported that she has been sold to San 
Diego. If so, the only known sternwheeler 
remaining on San Francisco Bay may bea yacht) 
seen at Sausalito some months ago. 


1930, and the JOAN on February 4th. 


The 
entered service on May 13th and 3lst, re— 


spectively, replacing PRINCESS ADELAIDE an 
PRINCESS ALICE, which were assigned to othe 
routes. 

The vessels were designed for a contract 
trial speed of 16.5 knots. The ELIZABET 
averaged 16.69 and the JOAN 16.9 knots at 
4128 hp., 163.63 rpm., and with boiler pres-- 
sure of 255 psi. Their twin screws were 
driven by quadruple-expansion, four cylinde 
engines. Their hull dimensions were identi- 
0al3) 9353.33 x Deel we xeloepe. Tonnage wast 
5251 gross and 3023 net. 

To accommodate 425 night passengers in 
210 staterooms, the ships had plating up tot 
the boat deck amidships, but fair deck space: 
(on the boat deck, and fore and aft on the 
promenade deck), together with the extol 
public rooms, enabled them to have a day ca 


cense for 1500 excursion passengers. 50 autos, 
loaded through side ports, could be carrie 
on the combination freight and car deck. os il 
dining saloon, seating 113 persons, was lo- 
cated below this deck, right forward of the: 
boiler room. 
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Never altered externally, the two ships 
ol only interior refits during their 28-year 
éceers. Tooffer quicker food service on the 
$orter ferry runs, a coffee bar was installed 
ithe center of the dining saloon, and after 
{2 liberalization of the British Columbia 
quor laws, a "Princess Room" was placed in 
2 space formerly occupied by 20 small state— 
Ps on the boat deck. 
_ PRINCESS ELIZABETH and PRINCESS JOAN were 
tentical in appearance, with the number of 
ares in the radio antennae the only clue as 
f}) which was which. Later, when canvas dod- 
‘cs were fitted to the forward end of the 
wat decks, the JOAN had the longer one, which 
ftended aft to the bridge wing above. 
) Although originally scheduled to make 
‘ly the 83-mile run between Vancouver and 
Ictoria each night, and to lay idle during 
be days, they were soon assigned additional 
ities. The ship which arrived at Vancouver 
{ the morning would either makea ferry trip 
| two to Nanaimo (41 miles away) or double 
ick in a day round trip to Victoria. Her 
jstership, at Victoria, would make 3 round 
fips to Port Angeles (at 36 miles each) in 
je summer, ora day trip to Seattle (81 miles 
tch way) in the winter months. For many 
‘ars it has been a rare sailing schedule 
at allowed these ships more than 3 or 4 

s in port at any one time. 

The sisters have been remarkably free 
om strandings, considering the millions of 
les thay have covered. However, the JOAN 


[Atlantic Seaboard 


Harry Cotterell, Jr., 
36 Alexander Street, 


Editor 
Newark 6, N. J. 


After 44 years of bickering, the ferries 
Weehawken ceased operating March 24. At 
(05 pem. on that Tuesday, STONY POINT, com- 
unded by Capt. Chris Seidel, departed from 
brtland St., Manhattan, bound upstream for 
2ehawken, N. J. Besides some 200 regular 
ders, numerous veteran employees, civic of- 
icials, news reporters and SSHSAmembers were 
poard. 19 minutes and 4 miles later, the 
Dyage was over. The train connection pas-— 
engers hurried ashore, while the majority of 


ne others lingered to reminisce with the 
crew, etc. The West Shore Ferry was a thing 
f the past. Ere the next boat arrived from 


ast 42nd St., STONY POINT followed Niagara 
ad ALBANY, which had been her consorts that 
ay, up to the New York Central's West New 
ork marine shops to lay up. 

At 6.45 p.m., your section editor, with 
thers of the Society, crossed to 42nd St. on 
he WEEHAWKEN and, so, on home. The rush hour 
sing over, UTICA made one more crossing and 
hen she, too, headed for lay-up. That left 
EEHAWKEN to carry on alone to 11.30 p.m. 

It was12.10midnight when WEEHAWKEN, de- 
ayed by reporters and fanfare, reached the 
ersey side for the last time, The Weehawken 
erry had come to an end, after slightly more 
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PRINCESS JOAN, Seattle, 1951. —Author's photo 
rammed and sank the small wooden freighter 


SQUID off Point Grey, October 12, 1944. The 
ELIZABETH was involved in a terrific bow-on 
collision with Union Steamships' passenger 
steamer CARDENA October 23, 1953, right under 
the Lion's Gate Bridge. On April 26, 1957, 
the JOAN had a “sharp brush" with the Japan- 
ese freighter TATEKAWA MARU in the Gulf of 
Georgia. No casualties were reported in any 
of these mishaps, happily. 

At this writing the twin sisters are laid 
up at Victoria awaiting a decision on their 
next move —-whether it will be to the scrap-— 
pers, sale toa foreign operator, or extensive 
rebuilding. Meanwhile, the deep, mellow 
bass of their whistles are being sincerely 
missed here in Seattleas well as at Victoria 
and at Vancouver. 


than a hundred years of operation, a history 
of which (with that of the West Shore Ferry) 
will be found beginning on page 38. 


CHESAPEAKE BAY SOUTH 


John L. Lochhead, Editor 
The Mariners Museum,Newport News, Va. 


Our photo, taken in May by Graham Wood, 
shows Baltimore's sidewheel iceboats ANNAPOLIS 
(right) and F. C. LATROBE (left) being broken 
up at the foot of Boston St., Baltimore. 


AND 


The Old Bay Line, which suspended sail- 
ings on weekends and reduced the passenger 
capacity of both CITY OF RICHMOND and CITY OF 
NORFOLK during the fall and winter months, 
resumed in mid-March daily sailings with all 
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staterooms in use. As usual during the spring 
months many capacity loads of school children 
from as far west as Chicago were carried. 
The Liberty ship ANTON DVORAK, which 
broke away from her tug while being towed to 
a Baltimore scrapyard, escaped the clutches 
of Cape Hatteras sands when she was floated 
after being five weeks on the beach just 
northof Avon, about tenmiles above the Cape. 
Reuben R. Hyman, manager of the Wilson 
Line's Washington office for 13 years and a 
40-year employee of the excursion line, died 
of a heart attack in April in the Company's 
Washington offices. Not long before it had 
been announced that the Wilson Line's Vashing- 
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NON a CITY OF CAMDEN, had been sold to local 
interests, following a pattern set previously 
in their sale of their operations at Phila- 
delphia and Baltimore. 

Captain Keating reports from Washington 
that TOLCHESTER is still at Freestone on the 
Potomac. Since gambling has now been out- 
lawed by Maryland, the use of the former CITY 


OF PHILADELPHIA as a gambling barge is now 
uncertain. 
DIXIE QUEEN a MADISONVILLE, which hag 


been tied up all winter at Washington, paused 
briefly in April at Norfolk on her way south 
through the Inland Waterway. She will prob- 
ably resume her excursion trade out of Charles-— 


ton operation, including steamer MOUNT VER- ton and other Carolina and Georgia ports. , 


High Seas 


Frank O. Braynard, Editor 
213 Glen Ave., Sea Cliff, L.1.,N. Y. 


Your editor was enjoying a hearty lunch at 
the Whitehall Club, overlooking New York's 
wonderful harbor, when the lovely lines of the 
HANSEATIC a EMPRESS OF JAPAN b EMPRESS OF 
SCOTLAND came into view. Noteworthy for her 
long promenade deck and neat cruiser stern, 
she is a remarkably fine reconstruction of a 
well-known beauty. Backatmy desk the first 
thing that came to hand was an interesting ad 
ina British magazine showing the "Three Faces 
of ARKADIA" a MONARCH OF BERMUDA b NEW 
AUSTRALIA. The transformation of this ship 
has been almost complete, leaving very few 
points of identification. 

Built in 1931 for the New York—Bermuda 
service by Vickers—Armstrong, she was a larger 
sister of the ill-fated BERMUDA. A great 
success from the start, she had a magnificent 
war record as a transport only to burn while 
being reconverted. Rebuilt completely from 
a twisted mass of wreckage, she appeared in 
1950 as an immigrant ship running between 
England and Australia. In this guise she 
was noteworthy because of her single stack 
and her combination smokepipe-bipod mast. 
Her old bowand stern remained unchanged, but 
her superstructure was broken into a hodge— 
podge, with single and nested lifeboats ina 
haphazard clutter. Agiant kingpost forward 
used the stump of her old foremast. 

In 1958 another reconstruction took place. 
Renamed ARKADIA, the 27-year-old veteran was 
placed on the transatlantic service under 
the Greek Line houseflag. Anew, streamlined 
smokestack replaced the 1950 replacement. 
The bipod mast-smokepipe remained, but the 
old stump-mast kingpost was replaced by two 
much neater—looking kingposts. A new false 
bow was added to give the modern silhouette. 
Unfortunately for her appearance the life— 
boats remained in their jumbled pattern. We 
wish her long years of continued service. 

Two other interesting reconversions 
have taken place. The Nederland Line's 1930 
ugly duckling JOHAN VAN OLDENBARNEVELT, whose 
odd flat-topped, dwarf stacks were somewhat 


ARKADIA a MONARCH OF BERMUDA at New York 
early in 1959. --C. H. Luffberiy photo 


MONARCH | 
OF 
BERMUDA 


Harland and Wolff type, has 


Similar to the 
undergone a complete face-lifting, with nes 
and taller stacks. Her old foremast is nov 
& king post, as with the NEW AUSTRALIA, Hex 
mainmast is gone, Used since the war as ar 
immigrant ship with accommodations for 1,40¢ 
persons, nearly twice her original capacity, 
she now carries 1,200, all in one class. 

The other big change was made to the newer 
ORANJE, also of the Nederland Line. She has 
been rebuilt to carry 950 passengers in first 
and tourist class, instead of 800 in three 
classes. Three decks have been extended aft 
and major changes have been accomplished i 
the passenger facilities. 

STOCKHOLM, of the Swedish American Line. 
has been sold to the East German Government 
and the line is said to be considering a nev 
ship to replace her. The replacement woulc 
have her engines aft. 

The new SAVANNAH, first nuclear—powere¢ 
merchant ship, will be launched July 21 by Mrs. 
Eisenhower at New York Shipbuilding Corp. 
yards, Camden, New Jersey. 
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.FORTYNINTH STAR (Continued from page 34) 

jd arrived on the Columbia River in 1836. 
| the site of the present Vancouver, Wash- 
‘gton, she was reconverted to a sidewheel 
seamer, andafter an excursion on the Colum— 
sa and Willamette, began her long career 
wr the Hudson's Bay Company. During this 
fe she often visited Novo Arkangelsk (Sit- 
\) for trade, government business, or to 
‘ke advantage of the repair facilities there. 
|) The Russian-American Company, in need of 
eer vessels for towing at Sitka, and for 


| 
4 
} 


jort trading voyages in that area, had the 
}llowing built at Sitka between 1838 and 1841: 
INIKOLAI I, sidewheel tug, 60 hp., with mach- 
jery brought from Boston, Mass. 
(MOORE, sidewheel tug, 7 or 8 hp. 
1 the "Sitka Steamboat'"' later shipped to 
vn Francisco, but there is some reason to 
jlieve another was built for that purpose. 
WTwo pleasure craft of 2 hp. each, one for 
.e Russian governor, one for the builder, 
je Moore, a Bostonian who engined these two 
@ssels and the MOORE, above. Moore was in 
te employ of the R-A Co. as machinist and 
Seamboat engineer. 

Information on the Russian-American 
eamers is incomplete and contradictory. We 
Spe that those interested will be able to 
larify the story for us in the near future. 
i July 5, 1848, steamer BARANOF was launched 
> Sitka. The next year the keel for a new 
seamer was laid there. No further information 
; available on these two. In 1853 sidewheeler 
IPERATOR NIKOLAI I, 65 tons, was built at 
.tka with engines from the U. 5. She was 
vecked Nov. 8, 1861, but her machinery saved. 
Plans of wooden vessels built by Wm. H. 
hbb at New York from 1840-1869 include two 
yy Alaska. These were built, and apparently 
»livered, under the American flag because of 
1e Crimean War. During that war, the Russian- 
1lerican Co. and Hudson's Bay Co. operated 
ider a truce on the Northwest Coast, having 
othing to gain and everything to lose by 


This may 


First of the two Webb steamers was AS- 
DRIA 1739, steam screw, built at New York, 
355, 428 tons, sold alien 11/29/56. She was 
»documented ALEXANDER on 4/23/68, under the 
laska Purchase Treaty of 1867. The Lytle 
ist has her sold foreign in 1876. This was 
MWPERATOR ALEXANDER II, built for the R- A 
2», and which steamed from New York to San 
cancisco under the U. S. flag. UL. D. Kit- 
nener in Flag Over the North says that the 
merican owners in 1879 had ALEXANDER rebuilt 
nd reengined and transferred to Russian 
egistry to engage in Siberian trade. 

r Second of the Webb Alaska steamers was 
MERICA, 544 tons, 1855, sidewheel, with os- 
illating engines. Lytle List has them sold 
oreign in 1857. Webb himself said AMERICA 
as built for the Russian government and saw 
0 years of service in the North Pacific. 
| The iron-hulled screw steamer GRAND 
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PRINCE CONSTANTINE was built at New Castle, 
England, in 1855 or 1856 for the R-A Co. 
Lytle List shows she received U. S. document 
in 1867, under the Alaska Purchase Treaty, 
as CONSTANTINE 5688, 319 tons, and has her 
abandoned in 1887. 

Sidewheel tug BARANOF was built at Sit- 
ka in 1860 or 1862. One account says that 
her machinery was built at Sitka except for her 
boilers, which were of California origin. 
BARANOF does not appear in the Lytle List. 
She was sold British in 1871 and converted 
to the screw steamer ROSE. 

FIDELITER 9833 is shown by Lytle as a 
screw steamer of 175 tons, "Formerly Russian 
FIDELITER, but apparently admeasured at Port— 
land, Ore., 6/11/66; admitted by treaty of 
6/20/67; documented 10/25/67. Stranded at 
Cuffey's Cove, Cal., 10/24/76, with loss of 
20 lives." Her date and place of build is 
not known, but she is known to have arrived 
at Victoria in March, 1864, under sail from 
England and was put on as a steamer between 
Portland and British Columbia Ports. In 1867 
she was running for the R-A Co., who had 
bought her from her British owners, FIDELITER 
was transferred to U. S. registry in 1867, 
and in 1869 she was seized by the U. S. gov- 
ernment for alleged fraud in securing that 
U. S. registry. In 1875 she was acquired by 
Goodal, Nelson & Co., and ran out of San 
Francisco until her loss in '76. She was a 
screw steamer 131' x 20' x 10', with oscil- 
lating negines 27"x3'. Flag Over the North 
states she was not owned by the R-A Co., 
but by Capt. Wm. Kohl, a trader on the Rus-— 
sian-American Coast, who, as a partner in 
Hutchinson, Kohl &Co., acquired the assets of 
R-A Co. in 1867, and in 1868 formed the A- 
laska Commercial Company. 

Sidewheel tug POLITKOFSKY was built at 
Sitka in 1863. One account states her steeple 
engine was built at Baltimore, another that 
her engines were from a steamer that was 
wrecked some years before (IMPERATOR NIKOLAI 
II?). Lytle shows her as152 tons, documented 
1/15/68 under the 1867 treaty, official num- 
ber 20304. Rerigged barge in 1897 (SB,v:22). 


1 


The first American steamer with an Alas— 
kan name was screw steamer YOUNALASKA (also 
spelled JUNALASKA), 79 tons, built at Phila- 
delphia in 1860. Her home port was Norfolk, 
Va., and she went tothe Confederate Navy in 
the Civil War. Her later career is not known. 
The first steamer named for Alaska was ALASKA 
1784, built a sternwheeler at Cincinnati in 
1867, 679 tons. The next was the Pacific 
Mail sidewheeler ALASKA 1430 built by Steers 
at Greenpoint, L.I., 4000 tons; launched Nov. 
27, 18673; later a-coal hulk and storeship at 
Acapulco, 1882-1885. 

In June, 1865, the Confederate States 
Ship (auxiliary steamer) SHENANDOAH captured 
and destroyed many Yankee whalers in the 
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On learning that the Civil War 


Bering Sea. 
she made a record run to 


had already ended, 
Liverpool. 

JOHN L. STEPHENS 13772, asidewheeler of 
2182 tons, was built for Pacific Mail in 1852 
by Smith& Dimon, N.Y. Sold to Oregon SS Co. 
in 1864, she transported U.S. troops to Sitka 
to participate in the transfer of Alaska from 
Russia tothe United States October 11, 1867. 

Regular steamship service from the States 
to Alaska was begun in 1867 by the North Pa- 
cific Transportation Co., followed in 1875 
by the Oregon Steamship Co., and in 1880 by 
the Pacific Coast SS Co. By the late 1880's 
the scenic wonders of the Inside Passage, 
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Collision Course. The ANDREA DORIA and the 
STOCKHOLM, Alvin Moscow. New York 16 (Putnam,210 
Madison Av.) 1959. 316 pages.I11.Index. $4.50. 

Collision Course, the first book-length 
treatment of the ANDREA DORIA disaster, is ex- 
cellent ifinsome ways premature. Written by 
a skilled reporter whose two-year professional 
and personal study of the collision qualifies 
him as one of the few who can be called "ex- 
perts," it narrates in minute and remarkably 
dispassionate detail what took place 20 miles 
west of Nantucket Lightship the night of July 
25-26, 1956. Or, at least, what one well-in- 
formed writer believes to have happened. Its 
treatment of the men involved, on both ships, 
is penetrating and sympathetic; its conclu- 
sions, admirably qualifiedand restrained. If 
anything, they are weakened by over-scrupulous 
use of "probably","no doubt", and "it appears", 

The author seems to leana bit more toward 
the Swedish Americanviewof the case than even 
the data he presents would warrant. Too much 
is made of the DORIA's alleged lack of stabil- 
ity which, whatever its bearing on financial 
liability, is irrelevant to the main issues of 
weather, position, and ship handling. Still, 


the fact that the book has been called both pro- 
Swedish and pro-Italian by competent observers 
--as it has been in the reviewer's presence—- 
argues well for Mr. Moscow's impartiality. 

If he has an ulterior motive, it is the 
of preaching the need of safety 


worthy one 


Bored European writers in 
the mid—-1800's often spent some 
time in the United States and 
later wrote books detailing the 
dangers and crudities of travel 
in the ex-colonies. A spoof on 
these wide-eyed tales appeared 
in Harper's Weekly late in 1858 
as "Arrowsmith's Panorama of | 
Western Travel (Designed for ARS 
Exhibition in England)." A se- 
lection of the drawings follows, 
by courtesy of John C. Mills: 


Western Steamboat, with full cargo. 
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widely advertised by the steamship companies 
were drawing large numbers of summer tourists. 
One popular guidebook, The Wonders of Alaska 
by Alexander Badlam (San Francisco, 1890 
described the trip in interesting detail, wit 
photos and cabin plans of steamships CITY 0) 
TOPEKA, QUEEN and GEO. W. ELDER, and wit! 
1890 sailing schedules. 

For information on many of the Alaska 
coastal steamships, the following will b 
helpful: Alaska SS Co. (history and flee 
list) SB,xi:96 and SB,xii:5; Admiral Lin 
(history and fleet list )SB,xiv:81 and SB,xv:4 
Canadian Pacific Rwy.(fleet list) SB,ix:24. 
( To be continued 


regulations keyed to the speedof modern ships 
the demands of commerce, and the limitation 
of electronic aids. The coincidence that tw 
sea collisions involvingradar occurred almos 
at the samé time as the book's appearance add 
significance and force to this argument. 
But, if timely as propaganda, Collisio 
Course is premature as history. The AND 


DORIA-STOCKHOLM collision is one of the myster 


ies of the sea, still a long way from bein 
solved or, on available data, soluble. No cour 
has passed on its facts; even the taking o 
evidence was never completed. On Mr. Moscow’ 
own testimony it appears that the lines hav 
never come near divulging all they know. O 
the contrary, by their out-of-court settlemen 
they agreed in effect to suppress the truth=— 
rather belatedly, tobe sure, This was perhap 
good business and prudent public relations, bu 
it gave historians a long, hard row to hoe. 
True, enough facts have come out—-many G 
them unearthed by Mr, Moscow--to tempt us & 
jump to conclusions about the part of the stor 
we don't know, and most of the jumpers hay 
been farless circumspect than he. How far x 
are yet from full knowledge is suggested bh 
the fact that other reputable students of th 
catastrophe can advance and accept the "thir 
ship" theory which, with all deference to 
prior reviewer, is not quite, we think, "corm 
pletely disposed of" by this book's analysis 
The facts still have too much play in them. 
What Mr. Moscow has given us might b 
called a progress report on the slow unravel 
ing ofamystery. Butitalso must be called 
brilliant book—-brilliant in style, brillian 
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ee brilliant--despite occasional 
idlubberly slips--in its understanding of 
f and ships in crisis. Good reading today, 
{will still be good reading twenty-five 
}rs hence, even though we will then know 
fe about what really happened that night at 
| North Atlantic's foggy collision corner. 


) Strange Ordeal of the NORMANDIER, H. L. 
pdree. Boston (Little, Brown), 1958. 231 
5eSe Map. $3.95. 
| As its title suggests, the tramp steamer 
RMANDIER's ordeal of 41 years ago falls in 
» "stranger than fiction" category. But no 
ss strangeis the world's ability to forget, 
jit ever noted, one of the most tragic and 
Iroic sea casualties of modern times. As EM- 
ESS OF IRELAND was crowded out of mind by 
2 outbreak of the first war, so NORMANDIER 
3 buried under the uproar of the Armistice. 
NORMANDIER a NORTHAM c HOLMS LIGHT d POR- 
DHEAD was built 1902 and lasted to the early 
30's. H. L. Tredree, 174 years old, signed 
as her chief (and only ) wireless operator 
-his home port of Cardiff in January, 1917. 
|Sailed in heron three voyages, through two 
arsof blackout. Onthe first two he and his 
ipmates endured a wide variety of hardships 
matural, man-made, or simply inherent in the 
nstitution of a 15-year-old British tramp. 
t nothing to hint the horrors of the third. 
| The author, who left the sea after this 
ip, tells his story in the third person,ev 
ently fictionalizing freely on dialogue and 
nor "stage business". This lends some awk- 
rdness and periodic overtones of Horatio Al- 
rtothe earlier chapters. But once he gets 
wn to the real business in hand, the disas- 
ous but epic consequences of NORMANDIER's 
aving Dakar on a fall voyage to Montreal, 
th every man aboard infectedwith one of the 
adliest tropic diseases, he takes full pos- 
sSsion of the reader. The rest is as potent 
Beapense story as sea literature affords. 


itish Trawlers ()all by H. M. LeFlem- 


astal Passenger Ships()ing. 64, 64, and 56 
reign Ocean Freighters( )pages, respectively. 
ccursion Ships and Ferries, John S. Styring. 
) pages. Hampton Court, Surrey, England (Ian 
lan, Ltd., Craven House). Ill. Each 2s.6d. 


The "abc'' pocket books on ships continue 
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to amaze by their number, their variety, and 
the way they pack whole picture galleries and 
ship registers into almost no space at all. 
The latest offering includes four on steam- 
boats and steamships. The prolific Mr. LeFlem- 
ing treats two new subjects, foreign freight— 
ers and trawlers, and has thoroughly revised 
his earlier Coastal Passenger Ships. To give 
focus to a vast subject, he has confined the 
first to freighters which touch British and 
North European ports. Even so, there are sur 
prising, serious omissions, including United 
States Lines,Moore-McCormack,Isbrandtsen, and 
States Marine--leaving only Lykes and Waterman 
to represent the American flag-—-though 15 Nor- 
wegian, 7 Danish, and7 German lines are listed. 

The surprise discovery in British Trawl- 
ers is that more than three out of four such 
craft are still steam-propelled. Offhand, we 
supposed diesel had made much deeper inroads. 

Mr. Styring's booklet is especially wel- 


come. While much is in print on the packets 
and large excursion steamers of the British 
coasts, the smaller species here listed are 


much less familiar outside their immediate lo- 
calities. Many of these craft are motorboats 
on the order of round—Manhattan sightseers and 
Sheepshead Bay party fishermen, but there are 
more than threescore small ferries and steam- 
boats which, but for Mr. Styring, few American 
readers would ever have encountered. 


Cradle of Ships, Garnett Laidlaw Eskew, New 
York (G. P. Putnam's Sons, 210 Madison Av.), 
1958. 279 pages. I11. $6.00. 

Small as its steamboat output has been, 
Bath Iron Works has been known to many a New 
England boy because of the strategic location 
of its few builder's plates, A southern New 
Englander like the reviewer could see them on 
CITY OF LOWELL, ARROW a BELFAST, COMET a CAM- 
DEN, ISLANDER b MARTHAS VINEYARD, and NOBSKA 
b NANTUCKET, His elders remembered MANHATTAN 
and COTTAGE CITY, which called at the Vine— 
yard en route from New York to Portland. 

But the story of Bath is primarily one of 
naval construction, and Mr. Eskew properly 
makes this the central theme of his Cradle of 
Ships. Hull No. 2 was the gunboat MACHTIAS of 
1893, and the last decade's production (Hulls 
310-338) is entirely military. In the past 50 
years, halfof its hulls have been destroyers. 


Going over Falls of Ohio.-- [Not exageer: ted, | 
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This tends to limit our Society's inter- 
est in the Bath story, but in no way reflects 
on the able fashion in which this book tells 
it. Of shipyard histories to date, it is one 
of the most thorough and readable. Its appended 
28-page "List of Vessels" is a welcome research 
tool for marine historians. Its illustrations 
and chapter—head silhouettes are also splendid. 

The chief weakness, for our purposes, is 
inthe histories of passenger boats after they 
left the Bath ways. For two examples, FERDI- 
NANDO GORGES b PIONEER was not scrapped in 
1940 but pushed Mississippi tows for a decade 
thereafter. NOBSKA, not ISLANDER, became 
NANTUCKET (and later NOBSKA again). 

It is too bad that wrinkles like these 
could not have been ironed out before the book 
went to press. But they do not detract seri-~- 
ously from its merits, which are clarity, read- 
ability, and comprehensiveness in telling the 
story of a major American yard, one of whose 
last merchant products, EXTAVIA b EMPIRE ORI- 
OLE ¢ EXTAVIA, was the first American ship to 
carry foreign cargoup theSt, Lawrence Seaway. 


The Atlantic: A History of an Ocean, Leonard 
Outhwaite. New York 16 (Coward-McCann, 210 
Madison Av.).1957. 479 pages. Ill. Index. $6.50. 

A capsule history of an ocean is neces-— 
sarily a large capsule. The Atlantic, here a 
bit tardily reviewed, may be so described. Out 
of extended experienceas scientist,navigator, 
and readerof history, Mr. Outhwaite has tried 
to distill all of the story of the Atlantic 
and its dependent lands that a serious but 
nontechnical student could require. 

In many respects he succeeds very well. 
Numerous sustained passages are masterly in 
their lucid condensation of wide fields of 
knowledge. Many areas interesting as fiction 
--notably his treatment of usually neglected 
pre-Columbian voyages. Others are ponderous 
and, what is worse where compression is at a 
premium, repetitious. As with most highly se— 
lective works, one is often impelled to ask 
why A, C, and E were included; Band D omitted. 

Our really direct concern is with Chap- 
ters 19 ("The Coming of Steam and Steel") and 
22 ("Speed, Elegance and Luxury"). These, on 
the whole, are not good. Seemingly based on 
hastily-scraped acquaintance with often unre- 
liable sources, they abound in outright error 


Crossing Flint Island Bar at low water. 
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Curious effect produced on Steamer by running ~ 
aground.—[A frequent occurrence. | 
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and half-truth. Stevens' PHOENIX is calle 
ROBERT L. STEVENS and her sea voyage date 
1808. The great steamer BREMEN of 1929 is r 
peatedly described asamotorship. James Watt 
is called John, and the Shipping Board freight 
er CITY OF FLINT crops up as "a tanker", We 
hope other chapters in fields where we clair 
no proficiency are not as liberally sown with 
booby traps for the unwary "general reader", , 
Several useful maps are included, and soma 
rather amateurish line drawings, the worst of 
which is a crude copy of a crude cut of Fuls 
ton's NORTH RIVER STEAMBOAT (which the author 
says, alas, "was christened the CLERMONT"). 


Die Deutsche Handelsflotte, 1957. Hamburg ~ 
Seehafen-Verlag Erik Blumenfeld, Spalding- 
strasse 210), n. d. 586 pages. Ill. Index, 


Album dos Navios da Marinha Mercante Portu- 


guesa. Lisbon (Junta Nacional da Marinha Mere 
cante, Praca Luis de Camoes, 22, 1- Dto.), 
1958. 394 pages. I11. Index. 


Two large and handsome illustrated regis- 
ters of national scope have appeared in recent 
months. Die Deutsche Handelsflotte gives di- 
mensional, building, and capability data ox 
German seagoing vessels of 300 gross tons of 
more. Each large page normally presents two 
ships, with a detailed side-elevation drawing 
of each. Itis conspicuous that Germany's nev¥ 
merchant marine is almost wholly a cargo-car 
rying agency--in contrast to its prewar make 
up. Less than a dozen passenger vessels ap 
pear among about a thousand ships described, 
and these include several 80—passenger cargé 
vessels. A useful and attractive 22—page sec: 
tion, in color, depicts the house flags ans 
funnel markings of German lines. 

The Album dos Navios, issued by a subde- 
partment of the Portuguese Government, surveys 
in equal detailamuch smaller fleet. In fou 
sections——passenger vessels, tankers, cargé 
ships, and tugs--it ranges from sleek liners 
like the new SANTA MARIA and UIGE to 3 and 4- 
masted schooners, some of surprisingly recen? 
date. Hach ship has two large pages, a photé 
facing a description. A drawback is that, 
while ownership is shown, the routes served by 
vessels on berth are not. The work seems t¢ 
have been some time in preparation, for it in- 
cludes a good picture of the now-lost inter 
island packet ARNEL (SB,xv:112). 
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Heard 
in The Send: 


Fantail FANTAIL views, reminis- 
| cences, notes on steam-— 
boat and steamship oper— 
ation, news of members, 
i to: 
i Jay Allen 
t 2 Saffer Court 
Urbana 
Illinois 


' As a tribute in memory of John M. Rich- 
wdson, we show a FANTAIL view of his beloved 
‘WV. BODWELL. (See memorial on p.48.) His 
Mristmas card for 1948 showed a view of her 
it her original rig. His hand-written in- 
Jriptionranthus: "Pego' My Heart. Steamer 
WV. BODWELL 1892-1931 in the rig most fam- 
fiar to her admirers -—handsome, fast and 
jazingly responsive. A boatman's boat." 
the picture is reproduced in Steamboat Lore 
{ the Penobscot, p.169 of the 4th edition.) 
‘s enthusiasm for such steamboats as the 
}DWELL spread out during his life to include 
fen this humble column. Forhe gladly auth- 
fized us "to use anything from my paper 
fthout even bothering to ask." For such a 
fiend we are eternally grateful. For the 
Lotograph we are indebted to Wm. King Covell, 

o took it at Stonington, Me., Aug. 20, 1930. 
Now we'll give Capt. F. E. Hamilton the 
hoor, as promised on our last trip. 
“Now what do you fellows want to know a- 
ut trim barrels? I grew up with them. They 
*e just a barrel filled with sand and were 
he forerunner of the trim-tank. Lake side- 
eelers had a trim bell along the wheel in 
1e pilot house: 1 bell,"trim to starboard;" 
jbells,"trim to port;" 3 bells,"even keel;" 
i\bells, "come on deck."' Believe me, we pul- 
’d more 4 bells than any of the others. A 
itchman or deckhand would come on deck and 
»0k up at the pilot house. Someone would 
sick his head out of the window and yell, 
set off your__and go roll another barrel." 
° course, once in a while some gentleman of 
ae forecastle would let one go through the 
ilwarks, and then there was hell to pay. In 
big seait took twoor three men to roll one 
9 to windward. 

"WhenI was in the CITY OF ST. IGNACE she 
arried about 40. I bought 20 new barrels in 
leveland and took them over to the Roundeau 
nd hired some fishermen to take them over on 
he beachand fill them with sand. About that 
ime a bootlegger shows up and wants to make 
deal to put about 5 cases in each barrel, me 
> load themabout the last trip. As we were 
o lay up in Sandusky he thought it would be 
cinch to unload them after the crew was 
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Granted——but a couple of days be- 
fore we were to lay up, the owers decided 


paid off. 


to put in trim tanks, and wanted to start 
right away. So I had to toss the business 
deal out the deadlight. 

"The trim watch was quitea job in those 
days, but the work lightened up 100% with the 
trim tanks. Now take the KIRBY, however—it 
was a bigger job to trim her with the tanks 
than steer her when she had a full load." 

We also promised you word from Captain 
John S. Blank, 3d, in the form of "further 
comments on docking with the help of an an- 
chor." Says John: 

"This is of great interest to me, as I 
have an aversionto this old reliable form of 
dragging one's foot when coming alongside. 
As this sort of moveable spring line has been 
in use for years I can only refer the origin 
of the act to old timers. 

"My first observation of it was aboard 
that very favorite and familiar old packet 
of Capt. Walter Scott's, the CITY OF BANGOR. 
One June morning in 1927, she was docking as 
usual, stern in, port side to, at the Portland 
State Pier, en route from Boston to Boothbay 
Harbor. There wasa jog in the south side at 
the outer end, into which the U.S.C.G. (Ice 
Patrol )Cutter OSSIPPEE was normally berthed. 
The BANGOR hadtoback past her into the next 
berth, just ahead of the NORTHLAND. The lat- 
ter vessel was in from New York and en route 
to Bar Harbor. She occupied the normal Boston 
Boat berthon the three—-days-a-week eastbound-— 
westbound turnarounds during the summer, 

"On this particular morning, at about 
6.30, the wind was fresh from the SSE, The 
BANGOR under Capt. Brewer had been rounded to 
off the dock and her starboard anchor let go 
to keep her head from falling down on the OS- 
SIPPEE. The anchor was held short, dragging 
ahead as the steamer backed. I understand 
that this method was used frequently by this 
captain inmaking this landing under these con- 
ditions. 

"I do not remember whether it was Capt. 
A. E. Rawley, or Capt. George Sawyer who used 
the anchor to swing the BELFAST in Bangor ‘in 
getting away with the wind blowing across the 
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I am sure must still be. 
"On the St. Lawrence River and Great Lake 
the anchor is a well-established aid in maneu-, 
L vering, both by canal-type steamers, and the, 
7 | huge upper-lakers., The canalers, until last: 
July, frequently had to use their port anchors: 
in making the upbound approach to old Lock #25 | 
at Iroquois, while the control dam was being, 
completed, due to a heavy set onto the lower: 
lock approach wall. The big grain ships enter- 
ing the lower lakes terminal at Prescott some-- 
times drag an anchor when maneuvering their: 
nearly 700' length between other vessels and 

their berth. 

"Kewaunee, Wisconsin, with its nares 
jetties opening intoa small basin, is 4 port: 
where anchor chains rattle to the bottom daily. 
The bigC&0 ferries drop their starboard anchor: 
when the wind is strong from the west to thes 
north, as they swing their sterns into thes 
tail gate berth. | 

"I am sure there are many other interesting; 


This FANTAIL view is our first salute occasions where the anchor is used as an aid in 
to the 50th state-to-be, Hawaii. (The 49th, ship handling." 


Alaska, is honored with a FANTAIL viewon And I'm sure FANTAILers will be glad tos 
the back cover.) Contributed by Wallace hear of such from other FANTAILers. Since 
Beardsley, it shows "the Navy tug IROQUOIS in the above was written, Capt. Blank has sent 
Honolulu Harbor in 1901." Continues Mr. purther data after scanning records from ship's: 
Beardsley, "I don't know much about the ship logs. We'll also hear next trip from Her-- 
since I am mostly Pacific Northwest in my pent Tapley of Brooklin, Maine, and I hopes 


ship interests. However, the IROQUOIS was from several others of you on this or another; 
built in San Francisco in 1892 as the steam jo,:6 of interest to FANTAILers. 3 


tug FEARLESS, a famous San Francisco Bay tug." In closing this FANTAIL session, I want? 


river. It was a rare occasion indeed, when to apologize for not acknowledging all yours 
necessary. Both BELFAST and CAMDEN were swung contributions. I just don't have the time,, 
with the tide, or with the assistance of the but I do have your FANTAIL viewsonfile. So) 
tug WALTER E. ROSS if she wasinport. I have please accept my thanks, be patient, and have 
never observed the CALVIN AUSTIN, GOVERNOR a good summer?! 

DINGLEY, NEW YORK or BOSTON use anchors in —-Steamboat Bill., 
docking. However, SAINT JOHN did frequently, MISCELLANEOUS READING NOTES: 


in a southeasterly wind when backing into The Beaver ,magazine of Hudson's Bay Com-: 
India Wharf (south side), Boston. pany(Winnipeg 1, Canada), has, in its Winter: 


“Likewise, during my short service on the 1958 issue,a fine article by W. Kaye Lamb on: 
Fall River ey Providence, Colonial Line, and the pioneer Pacific Coast steamer BEAVER, il-: 
New Bedford boats, I failed to see them use lustrated by a remarkable series of pictures: 
anchors to dock or undock. However, on deep showing her inher various rebuilds from 1846: 
water cargo ships entering many differentports on. Dr. Lamb, a SSHSA member, is Dominion: 
withor without the aidoftugs, the use of an Archivist and National Librarian of Canada, 
off-shore anchor was a common occurrence, and and is author of the article on p. 345 deVe 


THE STEAMSHIP HISTORICAL SOCIETY OF AMERICA 


announces the publication of a basic reference work in American steamboating 


ADVERTISEMENTS OF LOWER MISSISSIPPI RIVER STEAMBOATS, 1812-1920 


a scrapbook with introduction and index of vessels and lines 
he importance and accuracy of the newspaper adver- . 
isement asa basic toolof the steamboat historian Compiled by Leonarp V. Huser 
as been increasingly recognized, for it gives con— Author of Heyday of the Floating Palace and 
iderable vital information usually not available Co-author of Tal thoeMiecinos 
lsewhere: WHEREa given steamboat was at a given of Tates of the ISSISSIP ps 
ime, WHO was in charge of her, and WHAT kind of With a Foreword by Frepenicx Way, Jr. 
ervice she offered. This bookwill make such in- 5 . 
ormation available on OVER 1,000 STEAMBOATS! President, Sons and Daughters of Pioneer Rivermen 
he price is $4.50 per copy if paid order is received before Sept. 1, 1959. Thereafter, $5.00. 
end orders to Mrs. James T. Wilson, 414 Pelton Ave., Staten Island 10 N.Y.( Folder availabl 
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THE STEAMSHIP HISTORICAL SOCIETY OF AMERICA, INC. 


t The Steamship Historical Society of America was established in 1935 as a means of bringing together those 
Aateur and professional historians interested in the history and development of steam navigation past and present. 
Ycorporated in the State of Virginia in 1950 as a tax-exempt corporation, the Society is affiliated with the Marine 
gstorical Association of Mystic, Connecticut. Close cooperation is maintained with other museums throughout the 
S. and Canada, including the Peabody Museum of Salem (original sponsors of the Society), The New-York His- 


trical Society, The Mariners Museum, Newport News, Va. 


t The Society conducts many interesting activities in which all regular members can participate. They include 
ic following: 


| 1. Subscription to quarterly journal, Steamboat Bill. This is included in dues. 


{ 2. Meetings. National meetings are held at regular intervals and usually include visits to ships, museums, etc. 
Actual steamship trips are included whenever possible. Society chapters, of which there are several, hold monthly 
h meetings with similar programs. 


3. Special Publications. In addition to its quarterly journal, the Society from time to time publishes reprints of 

scarce articles on steamboat and steamship history. These are available to members almost at cost. In 1952 

I the Society published a complete list of all registered and enrolled steam vessels of the U. S. from 1807 to 1868. 

| This volume, called The Lytle List is available at $5.00. 
4 


p 4. Photo Bank. The Society maintains a file of more than 5000 photographs of steam vessels, including the Thomas 
| H. Franklin Collection, and prints are available to members at nominal cost. Lists are provided by the Secretary 
5 


at intervals. 


Library. The Society maintains a library at its administrative headquarters at West Barrington, R. I., which 
is available to all members. 


' 6. Special Activities. In 1950, the Society aided the Marine Historical Association of Mystic in saving the old 
Hudson River ferryboat Brinckerhoff for posterity. The venerable beam engine sidewheeler is now on exhibit 
at the Old Mystic Seaport. 


Anyone seriously interested in steam or other power driven vessels, past and present, is eligible to apply for 
iembership in The Steamship Historical Society of America, Inc. Dues are in various classes, beginning at $4.00 for 
nual Members. Members of the national organization are eligible to join chapters. 


For further details write — 
MR. ARTHUR B. CARLSON, Membership Chairman 
Apt. 2B, 88 Cooper Drive 


New Rochelle, N. Y. 
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